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CHRONICLE 


Railroad Publicity Bureau.—The railroads of the 
country have announced the acceptance of plans for the 
establishment of a bureau of railway economics at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The purpose of the new bureau is to col- 
lect and diffuse correct information in regard to railroad 
rates, the relation these rates bear to the cost of commodi- 
ties and matters of general interest in the transportation 
field. It is believed that the work of this bureau will 
result in a better understanding between the public, the 
shippers and the carriers, and that many differences will 
not only be lessened, but removed by the light thrown 
upan the transportation system. The committee which 
has the plans for the railroad bureau in charge is com- 
posed of presidents of the principal railways of the coun- 
try. 


Hudson River Bridge.—The project to span the Hud- 
son with a great bridge has received a new impetus. For 
some time the New York and New Jersey Interstate 
Bridge Commission has been working out the problem, 
but heretofore efforts have been confined to the weigh- 
ing of the general advantages of several proposed loca- 
tions with reference to traffic conditions. Two sites have 
been selected for boring operations. One at a point op- 
posite 109th street and the other opposite 179th street, 
on the New Jersey side, where the work has already be- 
gun. Data as to the proposed Fifty-ninth street site in 
Manhattan are already in the possession of the commis- 


sion. Now that New York and New Jersey have come 
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to the aid of the commission with funds, definite engi- 
neering data will be obtained concerning the rock forma- 
tion and character of the river bottom, on the New York 
and the New Jersey sides of the proposed sites. 


Work on Ambrose Channel.—Within a year the great 
Ambrose Channel, in New York Harbor, seven and a 
half miles long, two thousand feet wide, and forty feet 
deep, will be completed; the new Bay Ridge and Red 
Hook Channels will be widened and deepened and the 
work of making Governor’s Island one hundred acres 
bigger than it was originally will be finished. These 
statements are made by Col. Solomon W. Roessler, 
U.S.A., engineer in charge of the second district, New 
York, in his report to the War Department. As to the 
Ambrose Channel, which is to be one of the great 
waterways of the world, the dredges at work during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, had drawn over 9,000,- 
000 cubic feet of sand and other material, all of which 
had been dumped far out to sea. To-day the channel is 
seven-eighths finished and in its present condition pro- 
vides a safe course for the largest steamships afloat. 
Since Congress authorized the Ambrose Channel, eleven 
years ago, appropriations amounting to $5,148,510 have 
been voted to carry on the work, and Colone! Roessler is 
of the opinion that the cost will not exceed this amount. 


Growth of Rhode Island.—The little State of Rhode 
Island grows apace in the number of its inhabitants. 
Rhode Island’s greatest width is 35 miles, its greatest 
length 50; its area is 1,250 square miles and according 
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to the latest census returns it contains 542,674 human 
beings, an increase of 26.6 per cent. in ten years. The 
population of Providence is 225,000; in 1900 it was 
176,000. The increase in the State amounted to more 
than 114,000, but this figure is not large enough to in- 
sure an additional Representative. Rhode Island is the 
first State whose census has been totalled by the bureau. 
The Catholic population is about 240,000. 


Accident at Fort Monroe.—While engaged in target 
practice at Fort Monroe, Va., on July 21, eleven men of the 
Coast Artillery were killed by the blowing-out of a breech- 
block in one of the big guns. A defective safety mech- 
anism, which failed to operate properly, is given as the 
probable cause of the accident. The firing program, as 
originally arranged, was a notable one. All of the shore 
guns were to be fired at once upon moving targets repre- 
senting an imaginary battleship fleet trying to gain an 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay, the design being to demon- 
strate whether the channel to the bay could be success- 
fully defended by Fort Monroe. Within recent years 
experts have declared that the defenses of Washington 
and Baltimore were defective at the bay’s entrance and 
they have advocated the construction of an artificial 
island between the Virginia capes to supplement the for- 
tifications at Fort Monroe. It was to help to solve this 
special problem that the target practice was planned on 
so elaborate a scale. 


Mgr. Agius Again in the Philippines.—Archbishop 
Agius, the Apostolic Delegate to the Philippines, was 
given a great welcome on June 7 on his return to Manila 
from a visit to Rome and the Holy Father. The Manila 
Times, thus summarized the event in bold headlines in 
the issue for June 7: “ Archbishop Agius Welcomed by 
Vast Crowd at the Pier—Apostolic Delegate Returns 
from Visit to Rome. With the Star Spangled Banner 
resounding from seven bands and a chorus of vivas from 
a thousand throats, the arrival of Mgr. Agius, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, this morning, was the occasion for the 
warmest greeting ever given by Manilans to a Catholic 
prelate.” The papal representative was welcomed by 
Archbishop Harty of Manila, five suffragan bishops and 

ice-Governor Gilbert; an address in English was de- 
livered by the latter, who extended the official welcome 
of the Government, and another in Spanish by Dr. Max- 
inino M. Peterno, who greeted his Excellency on be- 
half of the Philippine Catholics. Mgr. Agius replied 
first in English and then in Spanish. From the pier the 
Apostolic Delegate was escorted by the various commit- 
tees and religious societies of Manila to the Cathedral 
where he celebrated pontifical high Mass, which was 
concluded by solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament and the singing of the Te Deum. A vast 
throng of clergy and laity attended the services, which 
was followed by a reception at the Apostolic Delegation. 
Nearly every bureau of the Philippine insular govern- 





ment was represented at the reception as were also the 
officials of the Army and Navy. Every parish in Manila 
furnished at least one priest to attend the ceremony. 
Among the many other guests who attended the reception 
were the consular representatives of nearly every nation 
having a consulate in the city of Manila. 


Colombia.—The civil and religious celebration of the 
centennial of Colombian independence took place at Bo- 
gota and lasted ten days, ending July 30. A large num- 
ber of Colombian celebrities were honored with statues, 
houses erected by the Government were assigned to poor 
families, and an agricultural and industrial exhibition il- 
lustrated the material progress of the country. Sefior 
Borda, Colombian Minister to Washington, said at a 
centennial Colombian celebration at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
that an extensive mileage of new roads and railroads, one 
from the coast to the capital with a grading of 8,000 feet, 
had been built within the last few years, and many others 
are in process of construction, with the result that com- 
mercial enterprises are multiplying and business is rap- 
idly advancing, commerce with the United States having 
increased by $7,000,000 in 1909. President Valencia was 
an improvement on Reyes, who was a good man but too 
dictatorial. The new President, C. Restrepo, a prosper- 
ous merchant of good family and reputation, was a distin- 
guished member of Congress. Colombia has now a popu- 
lation of 8,000,000, enjoys domestic peace and is in ex- 
cellent relations with the United States. Its paper money 
has discredited it financially, but the next Congress will 
probably rectify the matter by adopting the gold stand- 
ard. 


Argentina Excludes Criminals.—In view of recent dy- 
namite outrages attended with loss of life and destruction 
of property, the Argentine Congress has passed a law for- 
bidding the admissian into the Republic of convicted 
felons and of Anarchists and other persons who preach 
violence against public officials or social institutions. Fines 
or imprisonment are the penalty for trying to smuggle 
excluded persons into the country. Should any succeed 
in entering the President is authorized to expel them 


forthwith. 


England.—The Prime Minister has announced that 
Parliament will adjourn in the first week of August, when 
the Accession Bill shall have been disposed of, for which 
and the Civil List Bill he has allowed only three days. 
There are amendments set down by Nonconformists 
against compelling the King to declare himself belonging 
to a particular Protestant denomination while the High 
Church party, objecting to the word Protestant altogether. 
have instructed a Peer to bring in an amendment imply- 
ing that the Protestant Established Church to which he 
belongs is really Catholic—or words to that effect. There 
is no doubt that the bill will pass as it stands. The 
Shipbuilding Vote, which is $24,000,000 in excess of last 
year’s estimate and has increased by $60,000,000 during 
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three years of Liberal government, was agreed to by 298 
to 70. While the Radicals and Laborites are opposed to 
increased naval expenditure, they are afraid to embarrass 
the Government, and the burden of attack fell on Mr. 
Dillon. Mr. Asquith protested that it was an utterly mis- 
taken idea that the increase in the naval estimates was 
dictated by hostility to Germany, a country with which 
they had and, he hoped, will continue to have most cor- 
dial relations. However, the German shipbuilding pro- 
gram was the governing factor in the problem of main- 
taining the margin of security. The German 
Dreadnoughts would amount to 13 in 1912 and possibly 
to 17. Britain had now 10 ready and 6 launched and 4 
on the slips; Germany had 5 ready, 5 launched, 3 on the 
slips and 4 ordered. In 1913 England would have 25, 
Germany 21, Italy 4 and Austria 1 or more. Mr. Balfour 
thought the British margin insufficient. Mr. Lloyd 
George said there was a general increase of expenditure 
in twenty years of 100 per cent. and in growth of arma- 
ments, 600 per cent. It was due to the mad race for 
power and all nations were to blame; it was unfortunate, 
but while the race was on England had to keep pace with 
it. The German press received favorably Mr. Asquith’s 
friendly words, but intimated that his declaration that 
Germany had rejected his proposal for a mutual halt in 
the building of armaments, was not candid as he knew 
that no such proposal was seriously made. 


Ireland.—The Orange celebrations on the twelfth 
passed off quietly. A large number wore “ catch-my-pal ” 
temperance buttons, and intoxication and disorder were 
noticeably absent. The speeches harped on the iniquity 
of changing the Coronation Oath, but not hopefully, as 
the “ betrayal” of their party’s leaders in England left 
them to fight the Protestant battle unaided. There were 
few threats except against the Unionist leaders. The 
Irish party fund for this year, collected exclusively in 
Ireland, has reached $55,000, three times the sum raised 
at this period last year. Its recent rapid growth indi- 
eates that the party’s action on the Budget has not lost 
popularity. A concession, which will remit some $1,- 
500,000 of the tax, is welcomed by the vintners but there 
is a growing opinion that the increased whiskey duties in 
helping the temperance movement has proved beneficial 
and there are many compensations for its detriment. 
The Judges at the Summer Assizes have made remarkable 
pronouncements. They are unanimous in declaring the 
country in a most peaceful condition, They received 
“white gloves” in many counties and found a light 
ealendar in the rest. Lord Justice Cherry pointed out at 
Kerry that crimes should be weighed as well as counted. 
Threatening letters and blood-curdling speeches fre- 
quently mean little. But in England they are 
taken seriously and one sanguinary epistle written by 
a school-boy is enough to condemn a province. The 
pilgrimage to Croaghpatrick, on the last Sunday of July, 











it by Pope Pius X. A Votive Mass in honor of St. 
Patrick may be said at the shrine on Sunday, a privilege 
hitherto reserved exclusively to Sts. Peter and Paul. 
Also the three altars on the mountain top have been privi- 
leged, though it is not the custom to grant more than one 
privileged altar to any church. There is a rumor that 
the Veto Conference, which, contrary to cable reports, 
has not been discontinued, is considering a settlement of 
the Home Rule question on a federal basis. It is signifi- 
cant that the Master of Elibank, who was considered 
weak on the question, has just declared, speaking on the 
conference, that he is a Scotch Nationalist and Irish Home 
Ruler, and that Ireland’s autonomy should be constructed 
on the same lines as that which pacified South Africa. 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor quotes Mr. Roosevelt as having im- 
pressed on the English leaders that the settlement of the 
Irish question is an essential preliminary to closer rela- 
tions between England and the United States. Mr. 
Roosevelt has made no denial. It is also reported that 
Mr. Bryce, British Ambassador at Washington and Earl 
Grey, Governor-General of Canada, have informed the 
Government that arbitration of all questions between 
Great Britain and the United States will be hopeless 
until the Irish question is settled. 





News from France.—The story that Leonardo da 
Vinci’s famous picture, ‘“ Monna Lisa,” had been recently 
cut out of its frame in the Louvre and replaced by a copy, 
is now declared to be utterly untrue. Owing to con- 
tinued rains the wheat crop in France is estimated as 
probably falling twenty-seven million bushels short of the 
average. This deficit cannot be filled by last year’s re- 
serves and France will have to import great quantities of 
wheat, most likely from Russia, where the wheat, of ex- 
cellent quality, promises an abundant harvest. The price 
of wheat in Paris has already gone up one franc for a 
hundred kilograms (220 lbs.), and flour three francs per 
bag of 159 kilograms.——-The two-hundredth representa- 
tion of “ Chantecler ” was given on July 23 at the theatre 
of La Porte-Saint-Martin. This long run of a play in 
the very place where it was first staged justifies the 
prophecy of Alfred Capus, when he said that the day 
after its first performance: ‘“ Chantecler is an extraordi- 
nary thing, and before its two-hundredth representation 
no one can say if it will be a triumph or a failure.” 





Briand Conservative.— M. Sixte-Quenin’s amnesty bill 
was opposed by M. Briand, who said that such a measure 
should be initiated by the Government, which had always 
been prompt to grant amnesties when the circumstances 
were favorable, but that experience had shown how eight 
amnesties in the eight last years, far from producing 
appeasement, had really encouraged violence. The 
Chamber, by 420 against 108, voted down M. Sixte- 
Quenin’s bill—M. Pressensé, a Socialist, who repre- 
sented a Paris ward in the Chamber of Deputies, was 
unseated on July 16, because he opposed the recent exe- 





will be memorable owing to the singular privileges granted 





cution of the Apache Liabeuf. 
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Von Bethmann Hollweg’s Policy.—The recent changes 
in the Ministry have naturally created much discussion 
and publicists in Germany profess not to be able to reckon 
what trend affairs may take in the immediate future. One, 
an authority among the National-Liberals, suggests that 
Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg may have a surprise 
in store for politicians. Commenting on this the Koel- 
nische Volkszeitung says: “The game of politics, as 
played by the Chancellor just now, supposes no great 
secrecy of direction, when one studies the game, as he 
should do, from the viewpoint of preparation for the next 
Reichstag’s elections.” Continuing, this journal explains 
that von Bbethmann Hollweg, when member of the Reichs- 
tag, ever aligned himself with the Free Conservative 
party, that is to say, he took a conservative stand in all 
constitutional and industrial questions, while in mat- 
ters touching political progress he showed himself to be 
a Liberal. As might be expected his policy has always 
been and will be characterized by a disposition to permit 
the National Liberal program to determine his purposes. 
The late futile struggle looking to reform in the electoral 
franchise showed this disposition, as did clearly the Chan- 
cellor’s recent choice of Dr. Lentze, a leading member of 
that party, for the important post in the Cabinet vacated 
by Freiherr von Rheinbaben. The Norddeutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung was naive enough to explain that the ap- 
pointment had certain political reasons back of it, reasons, 
again quoting the Koelnische Volkszeitung, “ which need 
no very close inspection to be understood by all.” 


The Borromeo Encyclical Matter.—The busybodies 
who made such clamor over the recent encyclical show 
little disposition to give over their agitation. In con- 
servative circles, however, men are evidently appreciating 
more and more the foolish purpose of the disturbers. 
The aim of the agitators is to make capital for the Lib- 
erals. Probably this explains the decided stand which the 
leading Conservative organs have taken against the 
heated articles put forth by partisans of the Evangelical 
Bund. The Kreuszeitung and lately the Reichslote have 
particularly distinguished themselves in this regard. 


Strength of Socialists in Germany.—The Sozialist- 
tsche Monatschefte, in a recent issue, publishes signifi- 
cant testimony to the growing strength of socialists in 
the empire. Quoting figures, which the Koelnische 
Zeitung admits do not cover the entire field, the claim 
is made that the number of socialist leaders actively 
participating in the trades unions and labor movement 
to-day is 1,569. To this number must be added 86 
party organizers, 321 editors, reporters and writers, 326 
delegates and managers, 81 clerks and book-sellers. The 
total official list, comprising 2,383, makes clear enough 
the contention that the rank and file of the Socialist 
party is a force not to be slightingly overlooked. The 
figures indicate an immense increase in the past few 
years, in 1902 the complete official roster of the party 





containing but 402 active agents, who gave themselves 
entirely to the socialistic propaganda. The list, says the 
Koelnische Sozialpolitische Correspondenz, is a striking 
proof of the strength of the organization, since no party 
in the empire can boast of so large an official roster. 


Austria.—The country is once more threatened with 
a serious crisis—ministerial just now rather than parlia- 
mentary. Mention was made early in the year of an 
adjustment in the order of business in parliament 
which promised to effectually block the obstructive tac- 
tics through which the Slavic Union had rendered nuga- 
tory all attempts at pushing needed legislation in the Im- 
perial Reichsrath. But whether through over-timidity 
or lack of determination the liberal groups failed to sup- 
port the Government so as to make the adjustment effec- 
tive, and the partisans of the Union have been able once 
again to put into play their obstructive tactics and with- 
out attempting to overcome the annoyance, as might have 
been done by a union of all other groups against the 
Slavs, Premier von Bienerth has adjourned the session 
and simply postponed further parliamentary effort until 
autumn. It is a matter of conjecture just now whether 
the aim of the obstructionists is to bring about the down- 
fall of von Bienerth’s entire cabinet, or simply to force 
the resignation of the two Polish representatives, Bilinski 
and Dulemba, who appear to be persone non grate to 
their own people. The adjournment of the Reichsrath, 
without the carrying out of the legislation so badly 
needed, is a cause of great confusion to Austria. It proves 
how hopeless it is to depend on a Parliament in which 
national jealousy, party-spirit and greed of office, are to 


be dealt with. 


Big Loan Proposed in Hungary.—Dr. Ladislaus von 
Lukacs, Minister of Finance in the Hungarian cabinet, 
has laid before parliament the bill calling for a state 
loan of 500 million crowns. (A crown is equivalent to 
20.3 cents of United States money). The loan will be 
funded at four per cent., and is asked for in order to 
meet urgent expenses made necessary by the develop- 
ment of the country. No doubt is felt regarding the 
acceptance of the proposed measure by parliament. With 
the immense majority controlled by the Premier, Count 
Khuen von Hedevary, any suggestion in reason approved 
by the cabinet is certain to be favorably acted upon. 


War on the Formosans.—Advices reached this coun- 
try by way of Victoria, B. C., concerning the war of ex- 
termination the Japanese are now waging against the 
Formosan aborigines. The Japanese forces have built 
entrenched lines with block houses flanking the For- 
mosans, the total length of the lines to date being 397 
miles. Guns have been mounted on high hills, from which 
the native strongholds can be bombarded. The Japanese 
forces in five detachments resumed fighting on July 2, and 
drove the natives from their positions with heavy loss. 
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Nox Ignatiana. 


His vigil was with stars ; his eyes were bright 
With radiance of them. Mystically slow 
Was their processional, while, far below, 
Rome's quick and dead slept,—fellows in the night. 
These very stars had marched in cryptic rite 
For Virgil in clear evenings long ago, 
Gliding, like motes, athwart the overflow 
Of splendor from immortal tides of Light. 


“What is this ant-life on a sphere of sand 
That it must drive, with ant-like cares, my soul 
Than all the stars together more sublime?” 
So in the spacious nights Ignatius planned 
His spacious morrows—centuries his scroll— 
Upon a background of Eternal Time. 
James J. Daty, s.J. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 
Importance of the American High School 


No one interested in education is ignorant of the grow- 
ing importance that has been assumed of late years by 
Secondary Education and especially by the High School. 
Indeed the High School may be said to be the most char- 
acteristic portion of our National Educational System; 
it is almost unique in the world of education, and has no 
exact parallel in any system that we know. 

There was a time when the High School did not exist, 
it was merely a corporate part of the college ; or where it 
did have a separate governing board and a faculty of 
its own, its only reason for existence was to prepare 
for college, with the consequence that the shifting ten- 
dencies and ideals of the higher work demanded a cor- 
responding variation in the lower. This interrelation 
exists even to-day, and it will be long before the line of 
demarcation between High School and College shall have 
been settled once and for all. The High School, how- 
ever, is being more and more emancipated, it is asserting 
more and more its own independence, and is becoming 
more and more of a distinct unit. It is throwing off 
the yoke of the colleges and claiming that it has in itself 
the reason for its own existence. It is raising louder 
and more prolonged protests against its hitherto subor- 
dinate position and is proud with the conviction that it 
has a mission of its own. 

The reason for this lies largely with the college. For- 
merly our American colleges were small, but national 
prosperity brought individuals wealth, and individuals 
ef wealth found pleasure in bestowing rich bene factions 


. on the colleges. Increased material resources, increased 


epportunities for the training of professors, and increased 
demands on the part of students combined to raise the 
standard of college instruction and widened the scope 








of college courses. This has necessitated a correspond- 
ing change in the High Schools. They, too, have been 
obliged to raise the standard of their instruction and 
widen the scope of their courses, and so well have they 
corresponded to the demands made upon them, that the 
professional schools, those at least of medicine, law, 
mines and technology have come to accept the training 
of the High Schools as sufficient preparation, though 
not the best, for entering on the study of the life work. 

Naturally we Catholics are interested in the High 
School. A great educational movement could not but 
be felt even within our conservative college walls: side 
by side, therefore, with the development of the secular 
High School has come the development of the Catholic 
High School. A great need is creating a great institu- 
tion. The Catholic High School is becoming indispen- 
sable and its claims to a wide influence for good must 
soon be acknowledged, for they are supported by a move- 
ment which is rapidly growing, if we are to believe 
those who are competent to judge, in both strength and 
momentum. 

There was a time when those who thought of giving 
their boys “extra schooling,” as the phrase went, had 
to count the cost of seven long years, and had to question 
their hearts for the strength to make the sacrifice that so 
long a course would entail. For, to stop short of gradu- 
ation under the old regime meant to give up all the pal- 
pable proofs of education; the boy might have studied 
four, five or even six years, but if he failed to get his 
college diploma, he was given little credit for his work, 
he received no documentary evidence of his years of 
labor. His course was incomplete and unfinished. Many 
parents, feeling and foreseeing the stress of poverty, 
found the years too long and the cost too great, and 
many a boy of rare talent and bright promise had to 
give up his hope of college and enter on a life of 
drudgery. In the past neither child nor parent com- 
plained ; they submitted with resignation to the inevitable. 
Of late, however, they are beginning to ask whether this 
state of things cannot be remedied. Not that this ques- 
tion is occurring to the minds of Catholics now for the 
first time. It is an obvious question and occurred long 
since to all who were concerned for the welfare of the 
child; but up to the present the question has been one 
of a purely speculative nature. As long as the parochial 
schools, their building and equipment, were absorbing the 
energies and draining the purses of our people, the ques- 
tion of erecting high schools could not be seriously con- 
sidered. Now, however, that the parochial schools have 
been finished and are proving every day a greater suc- 
cess and a greater safeguard to the purity of the faith, 
parents are asking their parish priests, and parish priests 
are asking their bishops, and the bishops are asking 
Catholic educators why it is that in all the United States 
we have so few free Catholic High Schools. 

Undoubtedly four years of High School training give 
a boy a far better grounding in his religion and a far 
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better equipment with which to start life than the limited 
course of the Primary School; and with the higher 
education he must in the long run out-distance his less for- 
tunate competitor. Non-Catholics have recognized this 
iact, so widely indeed, that to-day there are in the United 
States more than six thousand high schools, of which 
a large number are free institutions conducted by the 
State, and offering academic courses which prepare for 
college, commercial courses which prepare for business, 
and manual and technical courses which prepare for 
trades. Indeed in some States, Massachusetts for in- 
stance, such importance is laid on High School educa- 
tion, that every township of five hundred householders 
is obliged to maintain a high school for forty weeks of 
each year, and every township of less than five hundred 
househo'ders is obliged to pay for the tuition of deserving 
pupils at the high school of a neighboring township. 

Naturally Catholics would like to participate in the 
advantages offered by such free schools, but when they 
consult their priests, they are told that non-Catholic High 
Schools are even more perilous to faith and morals than 
elementary schools, and that if they have the eternal 
interests of their children at heart, they will not expose 
them to such grave dangers. For such parents there are but 
these alternatives: either to send the boy to the prepara- 
tury school attached to some Catholic college, or to send 
the boy to work. In many cases there is no such prepara- 
tory school at hand, and often, even if there is, financial 
<lifficulties make it out of the question for the boy to 
attend ; in other cases the age of the child precludes any- 
thing like suitable employment, and the consequence is 
an enforced idleness that cannot but be prejudicial to 
the child. College directors, naturally, have not felt the 
full force of this difficulty; but it has come home in a 
very practical way, to the good religious, both nuns and 
brothers, who are in charge of our parochial schools. 
They have for some years been making brave efforts to 
provide for the wants of children who have passed 
through the primary and grammar departments, by taking 
up and offering to poor children sometimes onc, some- 
times two or even three years of free high school work. 

This tendency to take up secondary studies is rapidly 
becoming general and is, in a way, tiding over the dif- 
ficulty, at least for the present. Put these attempts are 
so far from being what Catholics desire and have a right 
to demand, that they are not regarded as in any sense 
satisfactory ; and as a consequence, so we are told, Catho- 
lics all over the United States are beginning to ask for 
High Schools, especially for free High Schools, and the 
means of providing them is becoming more and more a 
matter of general discussion. 

It is well to remember that this movement is a general 
one and aims at meeting a general needl—a need that 
is felt primarily in those cities where there are no oppor- 
tunitics of Catholic High School education, but also in 
those cities in which Catholic High Schools exist but 
are not attended by certain deserving children, either be- 





cause they are too poor to pay for tuition, or too proud 
to go free. It would be a great mistake to think that the 
movement argues any dissatisfaction with the existing 
Catholic High Schools. These for the most part serve as 
the preparatory schools of Catholic colleges. The new 
High Schools are to be independent units. 

J. HarpinG FIsuer, s.J. 


Cremation 


By coming into the world as an infant, the Saviour 
blessed the cradle and made infancy sacred; in like man- 
ner his entombment renders death a holy thing and its 
place a sanctuary. The thought is Cardinal Wiseman’s, 
who adds “ He went into the tomb in the dark of the 
evening, and He came forth in the splendor of the morn- 
ing; He was laid there wrapped in spices, and Ile came 
forth robed in his own fragrant incorruption.” And 
from that day the grave has ceased to be an object of 
dread to the Christian soul, for it continued what He 
has made it—‘ the furrow into which the seed of im- 
mortality must needs be cast.” 

Among the legends of St. Patrick, it is recorded that 
on one occasion when he had anointed the apparently life- 
less body of a man, the saint was asked how soon the 
soul left the body. His answer was that it depends. 
In the present instance he had seen the soul of the de- 
parted thrice return in radiant beauty to embrace with 
joy and give thanks to the body it was loath to leave, 
for having preserved it pure and stainless. The example 
of Christ supplies the strongest argument against the 
practice of cremation, and the article of Christian belief 
that the body which was sown in corruption and mor- 
tality, will put on incorruption and immortality enhances 
the respect which the believer has for the material partner 
of his joys and sorrows during life. 

The Christian makes the words of Job his own: “[ 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and in the last day I 
sha'l rise out of the earth.” Jewish custom and Christian 
practice are at one in paying this tribute of respect to 
the departed; all the more remarkable as it frequently 
ran counter to the prevalent usage among the pagan 
nations around them. 

Abraham, a stranger and a sojourner among the 
Canaanites, bought the field that before was Ephron’s 
with “the double cave, looking towards Mambre, and 
all the trees thereof, in all its limits round about,” and in 
this double cave he laid the body of his wife, Sara. 

There is no trace in Jewish history of the practice of 
reducing to ashes the bodies of the dead, unless it be in 
times of war or pestilence, and the catacombs bear mute 
but striking testimony that the Church from the day of her 
birth continued, though with additional reasons of her 
own, the practice which had been handed down from 
Jewish Patriarch and Priest and Prophet. 

In the practice of cremation among the ancients, we 
have an example of the correlation of dogma and 
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conduct, of the influence of belief on the customs and 
practices of men. Among the Canaanites, Phenicians 
and Carthaginians the only exception to the ordinary 
mode of burial in a tomb, or in the earth, was in the 
case of human victims or little children whose parents 
had them burned alive either that their spirits might be 
reunited to the deity, or that the divine anger might be 
appeased. There are no instances of cremation among 
the Egyptians or Phenicians, nor among the peoples of 
Asia Minor, the Carians, Lydians and Phrygians. The 
valley of the Nile is filled with tombs in which the bodies 
of the dead lie embalmed, their hypogeums richly decor- 
ated with paintings and with bas-reliefs. From the 
earliest times the Egyptians believed that after death 
there survived a certain principle of life corresponding to 
our soul. They imagined that it was a counterpart of the 
body it had animated, that it had the same needs as the 
departed had had during life and that it existed as long 
as the body; hence they attached supreme importance to 
the preservation of the bodies of their dead. If we may 
trust Herodotus, the Babylonians, too, embalmed their 
dead, whereas the Chaldeans, whose ideas of the future 
life were rather vague and misty, had little regard for 
tombs or dead bodies and got rid of the latter as best 
they could. In like manner the opposition of the Persians 
to incineration was due to their religious belief. Par- 
ticular importance and sanctity were attached to fire as 
a symbol of the divinity, and consequently this sacred 
element was not to be defiled by contact with the dead. 
It is a point which the teaching of Zoroaster makes very 
plain. 

The Greeks and Romans varied their practice according 
to their views of the after life. But while many prac- 
tised cremation the more expeditiously to speed the dead 
to the land of shadows, the older rite of burying the 
dead was never superseded. It took four centuries of 
Christianity, which had adopted from the beginning the 
inviolable custom of burying or entombing the dead, to 
make that practice universal. The persecutors of the 
Church when they threw the bodies of the martyrs into 
the flames, cast their ashes to the winds or into the rivers 
with the taunt that they had rendered the resurrection of 
their bodies impossible. 

The absolute fidelity of the Church to the Christian 
practice of burial of the dead is attested by the Roman 
Catacombs, the sacred repositories of the martyrs and 
confessors, and the faithful of every degree and con- 
dition. It is attested by the cathedrals and churches 
and cloisters of later ages under whose shadow were 
gathered and are gathered to-day, the children whom she 
ministered to during life. Their bodies she had received 
into communion with her in holy baptism and she had con- 
firmed them with the chrism of salvation; she had fed 
them with the true bread of life which came down from 
heaven, their every sense she had anointed on the thres- 
hold of eternity, and she would fain clasp them to her 
bosom as the bereaved mother does the lifeless body of 





the child she has brought into the world and clothed and 
nourished and watched over and prayed for to the end. 
And as the mother’s love extends beyond the grave, so 
the Church gathers the faithful about her in the ceme- 
teries and throws the mantle of her sanctifying protection 
over their tombs. 

Except for a declaration of Boniface VIII in the last 
year of the twelfth century, the legislation of the Church 
forbidding the incineration of bodies has all been of 
recent years. The following is a summary of decrees 
of the Sacred Office regarding cremation of the human 
body: (1) Catholics are forbidden to be members of any 
organization that prescribes the cremation of its members’ 
bodies. (2) A Catholic is forbidden to order his body or 
the body of anyone to be cremated. (3) The last sacra- 
ments are to be refused to anyone who insists that his 
body shall be cremated. (4) Those who of their own 
free will chose to be cremated and persevered in this 
choice till death are denied ecclesiastical burial.. (5) 
Mass shall not be celebrated publicly for such person, 
but it may be said privately. (6) The Church’s rites may 
be performed at the house and in the Church for those 
who are to be cremated by the wish of another, but no 
sacred rites are permitted at the crematory. (7) If the 
person was ignorant of the Church’s prohibition and 
willed his body to be cremated, he may be given Christian 
burial. Where a will was made to have one’s body cre- 
mated, but where the dying person revoked it openly, 
but could not change the will before death, it is permitted 
to give such person Christian burial. 

It should be remembered that the Church’s opposition 
to the practice of cremation is not based on any op- 
position between that practice and the doctrine of the 
resurrection, nor is it owing to any explicit condemnatiou 
founded on divine law. The introduction of the practice, 
however, would undoubtedly be a deviation from the 
rule she has ever followed. 

Cremation to-day is largely exploited by those who pub- 
licly profess irreligion or materialism. No sooner had 
the European Masonic bodies gained governmental con- 
trol than they at once gave official recognition to this 
rite. Since 1873 numerous societies have been founded 
in various countries, yet in spite of the large number of 
incinerations given in the report of the French Cremation 
Society for 1905, allowance being made for hospital 
debris and embryos, the number of cremations by request 
is comparatively few; 216 in Paris for the year 1894 and 
354 in 1904, an increase of only 138 in ten years. When 
irreligion has done its mischief in the schools of France, 
it is easy to prophesy that the number will be larger. 
Be that as it may, no nation that calls itself Christian 
can take kindly to a custom which is so contrary to the 
sentiments of filial piety, of conjugal and fraternal affec- 
tion, and which even friendship revolts against as in- 
human. 

The medico-legal aspect of cremation should not be 
overlooked. How easy it would be if the practice became 
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general to remove all traces of poison or violence by the 
process of cremation! Not unfrequently bodies are ex- 
humed and traces of poison or of violence detected weeks 
and months after the crime has been committed. Cre- 
mation would render detection in such instances im- 
possible. 

The furnace and flames of the crematory are not sug- 
gestive of a blessed hereafter, and it is a puzzle to un- 
derstand the point of view of Catholics who would make 
use of cremation in the disposal of their dead. To the 
unbeliever even the grave is a charnel-house and the tomb 
a chamber of horrors. Pagan poetry pretended to en- 
lighten it and even glorify it, but again to quote Cardinal 
Wiseman, it “had only in truth, remained at the door, 
as a genius with drooping head, and torch reversed.” 
Science too “ looked in and came out scared, with tar- 
nished wings and lamp extinguished in the fetid air.” 
Philosophy “ barely ventured to wander round and round, 
peep in with dread, and recoil, and then talk and babble, 
and shrugging its shoulders’ own that the mystery was 
still veiled. But Faith penetrating the depths sees “ The 
mortal form, translucid and radiant, rising from the 
grave as from an alembic, in which have remained the 
grosser qualities of matter, without impairing the essence 
of its nature.” The dark perplexity has been removed 
by a vision of light. Taught by One greater than poet, 
sage, or sophist, Faith sees that which of itself is mortal 
put on immortality and the inanimate body spring from 
the very hotbed of corruption into joyous and undying 
life. EDWARD SPILLANE, S.J. 


The Belgium School Problem 


I suspect that ere they are long in power any Belgian 
Government must keenly realize that the average citizen 
of the land is peculiarly hard to please, for he seems to 
feel in conscience bound to find fault with any thing or 
person bearing the official stamp. He thereby proves 
himself the genuine offspring of the sturdy medieval 
burgher whose love of local independence was certainly 
equalled by his hate of any power that meant to check 
it. For him, too, the central government because it does, 
or is supposed to, checkmate the “ communal” liberties 
is the foe whose interference must be baneful and whose 
activity is consequently doomed to censure until some 
international interest obliges the stubborn burgher to 
resume a national attitude. 

To take an every-day occurrence of this curious ten- 
dency, the Belgian Railway administration, which for 
its organization, the multiplicity of its lines and the 
cheapness of its rates commands the admiration of for- 
eigners, has the special privilege of attracting the loud- 
est abuse of the man on the spot. The Belgian dislikes 
the waiting room; he goes to the station as late as he 
possibly can; but woe to the administration if the train 





is gone before he is in, woe chiefly if, when he is in, it 
does not start. A Belgian gentleman of the upper class 
was telling me the other day how he was amused whilst 
traveling in a train making for France. As usual the 
drawbacks of the Belgian system had from the outset 
been loudly censured, when, on reaching the French 
territory French people entered the car. The national 
sense at once transformed the orators ; they could hardly 
find sufficiently expressive terms to extol the inappreciable 
qualities of the Belgian administration, somewhat to the 
disparagement of the neighbor’s railway and more still 
of their own previous talk. 

Public men are as liable to this matter of course criti- 
cisms as public institutions. And if an example were 
necessary it is enough to recall the unfair manner in 
which the present Schollaert Ministry, hardly two years 
old, has been handled,—I won't say by the Liberal oppo- 
sition—it is their trade—but by the Catholic party itself. 
Mr. Schollaert has had to face the most delicate and 
intricate problems of modern Belgian politics,—the 
Congo question, the Military Law, the late King’s 
arduous succession; he is actually grappling with what is 
likely the most acute of them all, viz., the nationalization 
of the Flemish tongue; and finally he has to prepare for 
the momentous question of the primary schools. Yet, 
as though this was not enough to overwhelm the most 
powerful brains, he has to face—the hardest thing per- 
haps to a man of conscience who never spared himself— 
the lighthearted criticism of his own party. But he is 
the “ official” man par excellence and therefore, in the 
sturdy burgher’s opinion, censure is his due. 

Not censure alone, however, is bestowed on him. If 
that is the too natural expression of the man who looks 
on the central administration not quite as an unmixed 
evil, but yet as something to be guarded against because 
less tangible than, and often opposed to, the “ com- 
munal” freedom; the more enlightened burgher spirit of 
the upper classes leads them less to criticise and more to 
help the central authority with sound practical advice for 
the greater welfare of the borough. This is what I wit- 
nessed recently. 

Though a foreigner, I was invited to attend the private 
meeting of a select group, lay and cleric, who gathered 
at the Hotel Ravenstein for the 263rd session of the 
Société d'Economie Sociale. To give at once the idea of 
its highly scientific and thoroughly Catholic character I 
shall only say that the distinguished Prof. V. Brants, the 
well-known Economics lecturer of the Louvain Univer- 
sity, is the permanent and very active secretary of the 
Association. The attendance was unusually large, for 
they were to examine the School Question, which is fore- 
most in the minds of the Catholics at this moment. 
Mr. Louis André, of the Court of Brussels, read a paper 
on the subject which received the high approbation of 
Senator Braun, who was present at the meeting. It 
struck me as being well worth hearing, even for a for- 
eigner, as it afforded an ample field of serious reflection 
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on that crucial question of our times. I shall not attempt 
to detail it here, the matter is far too complex; but one 
or two points which have struck a foreigner have some 
chance of interesting others of his class. 

As the result of an almost unheard of example of 
Christian loyalty, which to many will appear excessive, 
the Belgian Catholic government have now to face the 
drawbacks of a system of primary education which, 
made by them, is in fact far more advantageous to the 
Liberal opposition than to the Catholic party itself. Bel- 
gium, it must be remembered, is at once a country of 
strong local spirit and of very largely Catholic popula- 
tion, even to-day. Naturally enough, therefore, the leg- 
islation of 1884, completed by that of 1895, took its 
stand on the assumption, somewhat strange to us now, 
but then justifiable, that the country being rnostly Catho- 
lic, the “communal” activity in matters of education 
would tend above all to foster Catholic institutions. 
“Communal” and “ Catholic” activity could then be 
looked upon as one and the same thing, and consequently 
the State interference should in all loyalty be exercised 
in favor of the Liberal or non-Catholic minorities. It 
was consequently decreed that wherever twenty fathers 
of family objected to the Catholic character of the com- 
munal school, they would have a right to an official 
neutral school for their children. 

It is important to remark that the clause applies e+- 
clusively to the Liberal minorities and not at all to the 
possible Catholic minorities. This fatal clause and the 
still more fatal omission have had their deplorable effects. 
On the Liberal side twenty Liberal fathers of family per 
borough were easily found or made, and the official 
schools multiplied rapidly—neutral in name but strongly 
atheist in reality. The Catholics on the other hand had 
to complain, not only of the dangerous multiplication of 
those schools, but also and especially of unfair treatment 
in the grant of Government allowances. It is now a 
curious and painful fact that in a Catholic country and 
under a Catholic rule the official schools have become 
ever more numerous, ever more anti-Catholic, and are 
given subsidies far in excess of the Catholics, the latter 
receiving even absolutely nothing for some of their 
schools. 

The evil is crying enough to demand redressing. And 
if this is not done by a Catholic Government one may 
easily foresee the disastrous consequences for the Catholic 
schools of a possible change of ministry. Hence the 
urgency of the task, as Mr. André made it painfully clear. 
3ut more important than the forcible exposition of the 
evil was the remedy he proposed to combat it. It struck 
me as illustrating admirably the shrewd and _ strong 
practical sense of the Belgian character. I shall only 
say a word on it before closing. 

We must, said the lecturer, introduce a method which 
will make the school problem independent of party 
politics, and such that even an adverse government may 


not impair it. And to that end he proposed to make 





of the liberty of primary gratuitous education a purely 
personal right of the father of family,—a right, the same 
for all, whatever their religious views. But that right, 
which was to be understood and defended even by the 
most unlettered, should be materialized, and so to say, 
incorporated in some sensible symbol,—after the example 
of Christ Himself, who linked to sensible signs the in- 
visible grace of His sacraments. The symbol proposed 
by Mr. André was the “ school card,” an object which 
after a short time would be regarded by the burgher 
as equal in importance to his “ electoral card,” the sensi- 
ble sign of his electoral right. 

The right of vote had been refused to the masses for 
a long time; but now that they have it no power on 
earth will be able to snatch it from them. Thus would it 
be for the new symbol. The card should be delivered 
to the father of family on his showing his testimonials 
of fatherhood and citizenship; but whilst receiving there- 
by the right for his child to a gratuitous education, he 
should never be bound to declare of what school he 
meant to avail himself. Thus the right to have his child 
gratuitously educated and the liberty to do so in what 
school he pleases, would be for him the meaning of his 
school card. Thus correctly expressed there is not one 
peasant who would not realize its meaning. 

It is easy to see how sensible, highly practical and 
wise such a reform would be. Once the fathers of 
family have understood the meaning of their card it is 
difficult to imagine how any Government could attempt 
to reduce the liberties it expresses, for then the whole 
nation, and not a mere political party, would resent the 
interference. Consequently it may be said that all 
children would receive the training desired by their 
parents, a more practical distribution of the various 
denominational schools would naturally ensue, and all 
those schools would work in a fair competition, having 
the same rights to the same grants. P. Carty. 





Lessons in Catholic Journalism 


II 


During the stormy days of the Kulturkampf the 
Koelnische Volkszeitung was repeatedly on the verge of 
suppression. The honesty and impartiality of the Bench 
of Cologne, which would not be the tool of Bismarck’s 
tyrannical will, saved it from many a heavy fine. Brueck- 
mann, however, was forced to spend a few months in 
the solitude of Ehrenbreitstein for giving too free ex- 
pression to his private opinions. His early death in 
1875 raised Dr. Hermann Cardauns, a young tutor of 
Bonn, to the editorial chair and incidentally, as he says, 
to the dignity of chief scapegoat for the sins of the 
V olkszeitung. He relates with exquisite humor his numer- 
ous encounters with the gendarmes and the judges of 


the criminal court. Innumerable search warrants were 
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issued and domiciliary visits paid in those days by the 
police authorities. 

One of these guardians of the law was a portly gen- 
tleman suffering from shortness of breath. The offices 
of the paper were scattered over a vast number of little 
apartments reached by rickety, crazy, narrow stair-cases 
and dark sinuous corridors. “After I had led him a 
wild goose chase up and down the building for an hour 
or so,” relates Cardauns, “he called a halt and wanted 
to know how many rooms more remained to be visited. 
On my venturing the friendly information: ‘About a 
hundred and fifty more, and I fear, if we wish to do 
the job conscientiously, a week or two at least will be 
required,’ the humor of the situation struck him; he 
made up his report and withdrew smiling.” 

The publication in 1875 of Pius IX’s Encyclical 
against the May Laws led to a series of fines and even 
imprisonment, until a Catholic deputy, Baron von Wendt, 
by a clever ruse, put a stop to all further prosecution. 
Before the assembled Reichstag he read the obnoxious 
document from beginning to end in a stentorian voice 
that was distinctly heard above the furious clamors of 
the Liberals; it thus got into the stenographic report of 
the session, and could be published throughout the coun- 
try with impunity. 

In 1884 Cardauns indited the famous proclamation, 
in which the citizens of Cologne were invited to hold 
an indignation meeting and petition for the recall of 
Archbishop Paul Melchers. The proclamation was 
signed by Joseph Bachem, and a host of other promin- 
ent men of the Rhineland, and published in the Volks- 
zeitung. Action was immediately brought against the 
signers and the responsible editor of the Cologne paper. 
One of the principal heads of the indictment was the use 
of the term “banished Archbishop.” On the day set 
for the trial the court-room was crowded. Everybody 
looked for an unusually lively tilt. The proceedings, 
however, came to an unexpectedly sudden end, for the 
Public Prosecutor, in the heat of his plea, had the mis- 
fortune to refer to Archbishop Melchers as the “exiled 
Archbishop,” thus making himself a party to the crime 
he was denouncing. This faux pas was too much even 
for the gravity of the judges. A titter ran along the 
Bench and a few moments after the defendants were 
acquitted. 

An action brought against the Koelnische Volkszeitung 
in post-Kulturkampf days deserves mention here, as it 
created a great sensation at the time. For many years 
a band of German swindlers operating in London re- 
lieved a host of their unwary countrymen of vast sums 
of money. They were known as “ sleigh-riders,” and 
had the unpleasant habit of apparently disappearing 
from the surface of the earth after every successful 
“ride,” only to reappear immediately afterwards under 
other names and with other faces. An honest German 
merchant doing business in London, Reuschel by name, 
got on the trail of several of these gentlemen and ran 





them down. He published the results of his investiga- 
tions in the Volkszeitung and afterwards in book form, 
under the title “ Modern Robber Knights.” 

Nothing was heard of the sleigh-riders for a number 
of years. Then all of a sudden, in the winter of 1895, 
two London Germans, Lehnert and Opitz, whose names 
had been repeatedly mentioned in the disclosures of 
Reuschel as operating under the fictitious firm title of B. 
Arnold & Co., wishing to clear themselves and to re- 
plenish their depleted pocket-books, sued Reuschel and 
the Volkszeitung for libel. The case was tried before 
the Central Criminal Court of London, March 25, 1895. 
The papers prophesied that the trial would last at least 
two weeks, but Mr. Mathews, counsel for the defend- 
ants, cross-examined the plaintiffs so unmercifully that 
they collapsed, and from accusers became the accused. 
In less than three hours the case was ended and Lehnert 
and Opitz were condemned to pay the costs and a heavy 
fine, which, of course, they were not able to do. The 
affair cost the Volkszeitung no less than 40,000 marks, 
a heavy price to pay even for the gratitude of the whole 
mercantile world. 

About the same time the V o/kszeitung was instrumenta? 
in unmasking the unsavory Jogand-Leo Taxil-Miss 
Diana Vaughan swindle at the Anti-Free Mason Con- 
gress of Trent—an affair too notorious to require more 
than a passing mention here. 

As soon as the oppressive newspaper stamp tax was 
removed in 1874, the Vo’ >szeitung was placed on a more 
solid financial basis, and has been profitable ever since. 
The creation of the Augustine-Verein (the St. Augus- 
tine Press Society) in 1878 marks an epoch in German 
Catholic journalism. It united the scattered Catholic 
journalistic forces, established a parliamentary corres- 
pondence in Berlin, a press bureau at the Catholic Con- 
gresses, information and literary bureaus, and sickness 
and old age funds. At present it numbers a thousand 
members and is a power for good in the Fatherland. 

Recognition from exalted quarters did not fail to 
come to the Koelnische Volkszeitung and its publisher. 
Joseph Bachem was made Knight of the Order of St. 
Gregory by Leo XIII, in 1881, and commander in 1887; 
in 1905 Pius X sent his apostolic blessing to all the read- 
ers of the Volkszeitung for their generous contribution to 
the Calabrian earthquake fund, and on the occasion of 
this year’s jubilee to the present heads of the firm and 
their families. 

In 1886 the Volkszeitung began to be issued in its pre- 
sent large form, i. e., 57x83cm., thus becoming outwardly 
also one of the “ big papers” of Germany. In 1887 
the publication of a special local edition, called the Lokal- 
Anzeiger, was begun and for many years distributed 
gratis. In 1889 a regular Sunday Supplement was 
added; in 1892 a weekly Literary Supplement; in 1893 
a weekly Foreign Edition; in 1894 a Monday Supple- 
ment, and in 1902 the West German Farmer, a scientific 
agricultural weekly. In 1903 the Volkszeitung began to 
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appear in three entirely distinct daily editions. To crown 
all these improvements a Library Edition, printed on 
strong, wood-free paper, has been published regularly 
since 1906. 

The “ Sleigh Riders ” affair established the reputation 
of the Volkszeitung as a clean, able, fearless commercial 
organ. Its present commercial editor, Mr. Traub, is 
one of the ablest of his craft in Germany, as is evidenced 
by the fact that he was appointed lecturer on the “ Aims, 
Scope, etc., of the Commercial Press,” at the Business 
University of Cologne. 

The circulation of the paper kept pace with its in- 
ternal development. At the present writing it has nearly 
30,000 subscribers; it is found on the news-racks of 
4,561 hotels and restaurants, and is sold at all the im- 
portant railway-stations of Europe. Its high character 
as an advertising medium is shown by the fact that from 
1901 to 1909 it refused more or less objectionable ad- 
vertising matter valued at 72,246 marks, and the Lokal- 
Anzeiger during the same period for the same reason 
rejected 26,246 marks’ worth. In 1902 the present 
magnificent offices of the Volkszeitung on the Marzel- 
lenstrasse—all of stone and iron and furnished with the 
most up-to-date appliances—were erected at a great 
cost. They are one of the things “worth seeing” in 
Cologne. 

Joseph Bachem did not live to see the wonderful de- 
velopment of his life-work. He died peacefully at 
Honnef on the Rhine whilst preparing one of Father 
Coloma’s stories for publication. His sons, Francis X. 
and Robert, succeeded him in the management of the 
firm. Since the retirement of Dr. Cardauns from the 
editorship in 1907, the functions of “scapegoat” are 
divided amongst seven responsible editors. 

This is in brief outline the history of one of the 
greatest—and undoubtedly the most successful—Catholic 
journalistic undertakings of all times. The Catholics 
of the whole world will heartily join in a sincere ad 
multos annos to the intrepid champion of their cause on 
the banks of the Rhine. 

GEORGE METLAKE. 


The Poles in the United States 
I 


Attention has been sharply directed of late to the 
Poles, the predominating Slavic race in the United States, 
by the recent celebration of the memory of two Polish 
heroes of the American Revolution, Kosciusko and Pu- 
laski, and by the latest commemoration of the battle of 
Griinwald near Tannenberg in East Prussia, which, five 
hundred years ago, shaped the destiny of the Polish peo- 
ple and made them a great nation. The first was a cele- 
bration of their union in heart and soul with America 
in the memories of our political birth and development 
at a time when the star of Poland was setting; the other a 





glorious retrospect of five centuries that meant the unity 
and development of their own people. The glory of their 
ancient land and people has been dimmed by conquest 
and the parcelling of their territory among alien rulers, 
but their life, language and Faith have withstood the 
shock, and have made the Poles still a factor in the world’s 
culture and civilization. Their later history may be 
called that of Slavic Ireland, while many of the dates 
and disasters of both are curiously coincident. 

The Poles are mingled with our earliest history. How 
they ever got to the United States in those early days is 
amystery. It is even said that a Pole discovered America 
before Columbus. John of Kolno (a town in Russian 
Poland), commanded a Danish vessel which is said to 
have reached the coast of Labrador in 1476. Albert Zo- 
borowsky (Zabriskie) settled near Hackensack in New 
Jersey in 1662, and his name is found as interpreter on an 
Indian contract for the sale of land dated 1679. All the 
New Jersey and New York Zabriskies are said to be 
descended from his family. In 1659 the Dutch on Man- 
hattan Island hired a Polish schoolmaster. In 1770 Jacob 
Sodowsky settled in New York and his sons were fron- 
tiersmen in the early settlement of Kentucky. One tra- 
dition says that the city of Sandusky was named after 
them. Our Revolution brought from Poland Kosciusko, 
the hero of two lands;-Pulaski, who died at Savannah, 
and Niemcewicz, the Polish biographer of Washington. 
After the partition of Poland, and in the early part of 
last century occasional Polish emigrants arrived. The 
Polish insurrection of 1831 sent us a considerable and 
more abiding contingent, many of whom settled in 
Texas. 

Their success may have induced others to come, for 
in 1855 a large body of them, headed by the Rev. Leo- 
pold Moczygemba, a Polish Franciscan, settled in Texas 
where their first colony was named Panna Marya (Our 
Lady Mary) and where the first Polish church in America 
was built. The Panna Marya settlement was quickly fol- 
lowed by other Polish colonies in Texas, five of which 
founded churches the next year and eleven others in the 
course of the next two decades. The next settlement was 
at Parisville, Michigan, in 1857, 

The Poles also settled early in Wisconsin, and the 
earliest settlement was Polonia, in Portage County, in 
1858, where they also established a church. The church 
(dedicated to the Sacred Heart) is there yet, only it is 
now a structure towering over the country-side, built at 
a cost of $70,000. There is a magnificent school beside 
it, and the entire community, who are almost all Poles 
from Russia, is said to be prosperous. Other Polish 
colonies took root in Wisconsin, which now has over 
250,000 Poles, foreign-born and native. In 1866 they 
settled in Missouri; in 1869 in Chicago, illinois, and in 
1870 in Pennsylvania. Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, Minnesota follow in order of Polish settlement. 
In the twenty-six years from 1855 to 1880, there were 
eighty-five Polish churches founded, and it is a great 
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thing to date a Polish settlement by, for the Pole, like the 
Irishman, is usually a practical Catholic and insists on 
having his church and Faith expressed openly as soon 
as he can. 

The great mass of Poles who came to this country 
after 1870 were the poorest of all our emigrants in 
The great mass of them went 
to the coal and iron mines of Pennsylvania. Some one 
says of their coming: “ At one time they came in batches, 
When they ar- 
rived they seemed perfectly aimless. It was hard for 
them to make themselves understood, and sometimes they 
would go up into the brush and undergrowth, and build a 
fire and sleep, or if it was too cold, just sit around there 
on the ground.” But as they worked in Pennsylvania 
they saved their money, went into small businesses and 


the goods of this world. 


shipped by the carload to the coal fields. 


became landed proprietors in a small way. But in the east- 
ern States the Pole found a way to take up land and be- 
come independent in a much better way. He became 
a farm laborer from the start, saved his earnings and 
when he had learned the American way of doing things 
bought the land from his employer. In this way hundreds 
“abandoned farms” in New 
And they are 
making great inroads upon the eastern end of Long 
One of the men concerned in 


of what used to be called 
England have passed into Polish hands. 


Island in the same way. 
settling the Poles upon New England farms says: “Agents 
at New York told the incoming immigrants stories to 
make the Pole see the Connecticut valley farms as the 
promised land. Being new and green to America the 
Pole at first paid the highest price and was given the 
small end of the bargain. But they succeeded. They 
make good citizens. Almost without exception they are 
Roman Catholics and are faithful to their obligations. 
They are willing to pay the price to succeed.” Another 
witness, a New England college professor, says: “ The 
Polish farmer uses as up-to-date implements as the 
American does. The crops of the Poles compare very 
favorably with those raised by Americans. In one par- 
ticular (that of upland farming) the Pole has taught the 
The Connecticut valley and western 
Island bid fair to become New Poland in the 
course of time. Meanwhile in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
New York, Wisconsin and Michigan the Poles prospered 
and increased in ever-mounting numbers. 


American a lesson.” 
Rhode 


The story of their struggles and successes is no mean 
one. Father Waclaw X. Kruszka, in his “ Historya Polka 
w Ameryce; Poczatek, Wrost i Rozwoj Osad Polskich w 
Stanch Zjednoczonych” (Polish History in America; 
Origin, Growth and Distribution of Polish Settlements in 


the United States)—thirteen slender volumes—gives 
facts, statistics, anecdotes and historical gleanings of 


every kind in regard to his countrymen here, and makes 
a fascinating record of their work and triumph down to 
the present day. He estimated the total Polish immigra- 
tion at about 2,000,000 and the total number of Poles in 
the United States in 1907 (including the American-born 





children) at over 3,000,000. The Prasa Polska (Polish 
Press) of Milwaukee, at the close of the year 1908, reck- 
oned the Polish population of the United States, including 
foreign and American-born, at nearly 4,000,000, and in- 
vestigation has seemed to justify those figures. The 
latest results of the census of 1910 are not yet at hand. 
But it shows the wonderful growth and increase of the 
sturdy Polish race in this land of freedom. 

Pennsylvania leads off as the greatest Polish State, 
having 525,000 Poles within her borders. New York 
State follows close with 502,000, of whom nearly 250,- 
000 are to be found within the limits of Greater New 
York, and 80,000 in Buffalo. Illinois comes next with 
450,000, and then Massachusetts with 305,000. Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan have each 250,000, while New Jersey 
has nearly 200,000. They are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States, no State being 
without them; even Alaska is said to have 150 of them. 
Nor have they forgotten to bring their national names 
along with them, as witness the various villages (some of 
them growing into towns) of Pulaski, Sobreski, Krakow, 
Gniezno, Radom, Opole, Wilno, Tarnow and Chojnice, 
right here in the United States. 

The Poles, like the Irish, have been so situated histor- 
ically that their political and religious antagonisms coin- 
cide, intensifying both. The schismatic Russian tyrant, 
the Protestant Swedish invader and the later Prussian 
oppressor have all tended to make devotion to Church 
and country one mingled and indistinguishable sentiment. 
They found the Catholic Church here also, but to them 
it was in charge of an alien race and an alien tongue. It 
therefore became their natural desire to have churches 
and priests of their own language and national and his- 
toric aspirations. Elsewhere the founding of the first 
churches has been mentioned. But they have kept the 
good work up even to the present day. Up to last year 
they had 517 churches and 546 Polish priests in the United 
States. And there is even room for many more, for they 
have some 810 colonies or settlements scattered at various 
points throughout the United States. Their clergy have 
risen to many of the higher dignities in the Church and 
a Pole is now the Assistant Bishop of Chicago. There is 
no need to speak about the Polish parochial schools; they 
are attached as soon as possible to every Polish church, 
and the pages of the “ Catholic Directory ” give them at 


length. Nor are they deficient in higher institutions of 
learning. I need only mention St. Stanislaus College in 


Chicago, the Seminary of Sts. Cyril and Methodius in 
Detroit, and the high schools of Milwaukee, Chicago and 
Shamokin. There are also advanced schools which will 
grow into greater institutions of learning as time goes on. 
All these educational institutions are bi-lingual and the 
students are taught to be American while not forgetting 
that they are of Polish blood and must know the language, 
fatherland and history of their ancestors. 


ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Argentina’s Centenary Celebration 


BueENos AIRES, JUNE 6, 1910. 


Since I last wrote, Buenos Aires has been at fever 
heat, celebrating the centenary anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Argentina. The provinces had poured their 
inhabitants into the city, and crowds had grown into enor- 
mous proportions. At night, the Avenda de Mayo, as wide 
as Broadway, New York, was crowded from side to side, 
carriages and vehicles of all descriptions ceased running 
except across the street, and walking even was a torture, 
yet, I have never imagined that crowds could be so well 
handled, and I wished more than once that our own po- 
licemen might be on the spot to take a lesson or two. 
The police force of Buenos Aires seems to be a body of 
trained men. They have here police cadets, as they have 
military and naval cadets, and the boys of this corps are 
trained to be police officers. The most admirable part 
ef it all was, the gentle and quiet manner in which the 
people were handled. There was no unnecessary pushing, 
no brandishing of clubs, no breaking of heads. The po- 
lice would politely tell you that you could not stand at a 
certain spot, and beg you to move on. They would even 
eondescend to reason with the people. They would 
place themselves in such a position on the “ Avenda” as 
to divide pedestrians and keep the people on both sides 
of the streets moving in opposite directions, so as to avoid 
collisions. They were so quiet and so cool about it all 
that it was truly admirable. A large proportion of the 
police force as well as of the army and navy, is recruited 
from the Indians of the northern provinces, and the In- 
dian type is very pronounced among them. 

This is surely an energetic country. There is a large 
and beautiful plaza before the new Congress building 
which is still incomplete. Only a few months ago, this 
square did not exist, there were buildings on the site. 
They vanished as if by magic, to make place for this beau- 
tiful adornment of the city. This square, the Avenda, 
which leads out of it to the Plaza de Mayo, and the plaza 
itself were a blaze of lights. The bulbs, millions of them, 
have been imported. There were innumerable features 
of the festivities, music was always in the air, the streets 
were filled with soldiers, and for well nigh a week, busi- 
ness lagged, in fact sometimes it was at a standstill. I 
happened to be at the cathedral when the Chilean cadets 
arrived. The Archbishop received them on the steps of 
the venerable building. Their officer read an address to 
which the vicar-general replied, and the Chileans, fol- 
lowed by the Argentine cadets, marched into the ca- 
thedral to place a wreath on the tomb of Martin, the great 
hero of Argentine independence, whose splendid mau- 
soleum is in a side chapel. 

The reception of the President of Chile was another 
splendid feature of the festivities. Unfortunately, his 
visit has been marred by a sad event. You have, no 
doubt, learned ere this of the untimely fate of his sec- 
retary who was killed in an elevator in the Hotel Ma- 
jestic, and died at the age of twenty-four, with a prayer 
on his lips offering his soul to God. 

The anniversary itself was the twenty-fifth. A solemn 
Te Deum was sung in the Cathedral, in presence of the 
President, and the representatives of foreign nations. 
Soon after, the military parade began on the square in 
front of the Government house, passing before the Arch- 





bishop’s Palace and the Cathedral. Our own sailors and 
marines led, and they were heartily cheered. It was re- 
freshing to see the Stars and Stripes leading the navies 
of the world. The other nations represented were the 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Japanese, Chileans and Uruguayans. The Japanese were 
cheered most heartily. 

Brazil was conspicuous by its absence. Only at the 
last moment was a representative appointed. The feel- 
ing was so high that the students who seem to be quite 
an important factor here, caused the Brazilian flag to be 
hauled down where it had been hoisted. There is evi- 
dently a feeling of rivalry between Argentina and Brazil, 
as both are racing for commercial supremacy. 

In the naval review Italy was well represented. She 
has two men-of-war lying at the docks now. The United 
States has quite a force in these waters, but, unfortu- 
nately, its vessels are of such deep draught that they 
could not appear at Buenos Aires. They are lying far 
south at Batria Blanca. We have only the Chester here. 
It is a pity we did not make a better showing, especially 
as interest in our country is at present assuming greater 
proportions. This is true even in ecclesiastical quarters ; 
for there is quite a proportion of the younger clergy who 
are great admirers, and would be followers of the 
methods of our Church in America. 

There is a church here, Methodist, which calls itself 
the “American Church.” This and other Protestant 
bodies, English and German, together with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the Salvation Army, 
are working hard. I am told, however, that, as far as 
the Latin population is concerned, they do not succeed in 
making converts to Protestantism, but rather tend to in- 
crease the spirit of indifferentism toward religion which 
is already so rife. 

The women are the great promoters of religion, as 
well as of charitable works in this country, though one 
also sees a certain proportion of men at Mass on Sundays, 
and even on week days. Still it is said that a great lack 
of religious practice exists among the male population. 
However, downright hostility to religion is to be found 
more in the foreign element than among the Argentines 
proper. These latter, however, have complete control of 
the Government. The State as such is by no means hostile 
to the Church at present. The people are Catholic and reli- 
gion is held in honor by the dominant party. The army 
and navy have their chaplains and public celebrations are 
graced by the exercise of religion. 

At the procession of Corpus Christi the candles around 
the Blessed Sacrament were carried by the most distin- 
guished gentlemen in the country. One of these I know 
personally. Not only is he a practical Catholic, but he is 
a member of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. 
He is a university professor. 

Some days ago I visited Lujan, a place of pilgrimage, 
and one of the famous shrines of the Blessed Virgin in 
Spanish America. Lujan is for Argentina what Guada- 
lupe is for Mexico. A magnificent Gothic Church is in 
course of construction which will be the second largest 
in the country. It is in charge of the Lazarist Fathers. 
The Infanta Isabel was there, having brought a banner 
presented by the Archbishop of Saragoza to Our Lady 
of Lujan. After Mass, she went over to the priest's 
house, where she inscribed her name in the book of pil- 
grims, as Isabel de Bourbon, Infanta de Espafia. Years 
and years ago, Lujan had another distinguished visitor 
in the person of Count Mastai Ferretti, later Pius IX, 
who was then auditor of the Nuncio on his way to Chile. 
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The other day I happened to turn into a street where 
a large church attracted my attention. It was not long 
before I discovered that it is one of the many churches 
scattered over Europe and America, that belonged to the 
Jesuits before the suppression. It is now a parish church, 
but still dedicated to San Ignacio. The college with its 
venerable cloisters back of the church, is now the uni- 
versity. 

The Jesuits have a flourishing college at present at 
San Salvador, in the halls of which the Catholic Peda- 
gogical Congress of the Spanish races was recently 
opened. The well-known Father Astrain is now in 
America gathering material for his history. He has gone 
to Paraguay for the purpose. I wish I had time to fol- 
low him. They tell me that Paraguay and the northern 
provinces of this republic are filled with ruins of Jesuit 
churches. 

On the Feast of Corpus Christi, I heard a sermon by 
Mgr. Jara, Bishop of Sarefia in Chile, one of the most re- 
nowned sacred orators of this part of the world. After 
the procession, a large crowd gathered before the Arch- 
bishop’s palace, calling loudly for Mgr. Jara. Comply- 
ing with their wishes, the prelate appeared, and from the 
balcony of the palace delivered a fiery oration, filled with 
patriotism. It is indeed consoling to note that Argentina 
is one of the few countries of the world where Catholicity 
has an official standing, and where, in spite of free 
thought, indifferentism, and irreligion, it is publicly hon- 
ored. There, as in some other Catholic countries, the 
Internuncio is dean of the diplomatic corps. Mgr. Loca- 
telli, the present Internuncio, was also the special repre- 
sentative of the Holy See at the recent centennial cele- 
brations. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 


Currency Reform in China 


SHANGHAI, JUNE 21, 1910. 


China’s chaotic currency seems at last to be drawing 
near a satisfactory solution. A recent decree from the 
Throne has fixed the national standard and the scheme will 
be carried out before the close of the present year. A sim- 
ilar decree appeared on October 4, 1908, but no allusion 
is made to it. As it is not without interest for the econo- 
mist, its salient points deserve to be briefly recorded here. 
China then refused to adopt the gold standard or even 
a gold reserve as suggested by Professor J. W. Jenks, 
of Cornell University. A silver standard was considered 
best in the still crude and uncivilized state of the country. 
The proposed unit of value was the Kuping or revenue 
tael equivalent to Go. 62 cents. From the issue of this 
decree two whole years elapsed, commissioners were sent 
abroad to study the currency system of foreign countries, 
but nothing was done to realize the scheme. There ex- 
isted, it seems, considerable difference of opinion among 
the high officials in Peking as to whether the dollar or 
the tael should be taken as the unit of value. Readers of 
\MERICA are perhaps unaware that the tael is not a coin 
but merely an ounce weight of bullion varying each day 
as the price of bar silver rises or falls in the markets of 
the world. There are various kinds of taels in China, the 
most common being those of Canton, Shanghai, the Im- 
perial Maritime Customs and the Chinese Government 
treasury. This variety constitutes a source of endless 
confusion, bickering, extortion, inconvenience, and be- 
sides involves a loss of valuable time, but the Chinese 
Government has not been moved by any of these motives. 
Among foreigners in the Far East, the Mexican dollar 





is used for commercial purposes. It is the 72 hundredths 
of the tael, but though quoted so intrinsically, it varies 
at times as much as 6 per cent. or more. The small ex- 
change, 50 cents, 20 cents, 10 and 5 cent pieces are all 
fractional to the dollar. In recent times, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment coined the copper cent, one-hundredth of a dol- 
lar, but never treated as correlative to the dollar, hence 
an endless gamble in which officials, bankers and money- 
changers vied with each other in fleecing the people. 
Further down among the lower classes the old copper 
cash—the real currency of the people—circulated through- 
out the country. When the copper cent first appeared it 
exchanged for 10 cash (the nominal value of the piece 
though intrinsically it was worth only 6), but the pro- 
vincial mints turning out these coins by the million, de- 
preciation soon set in, with the result that the prices of 
all commodities rose while labor, agriculture and trade 
have been seriously injured. Through dishonest cur- 
rency manipulations, the wealth in the hands of the peo- 
ple is now 70 per cent. less than five years ago, hence the 
purchasing power of the masses is much diminished. 
Government funds have been also adversely affected, and 
we find the Minister of Finance reporting to the Throne 
that owing to the fall in silver the foreign debt is weigh- 
ing heavily on the nation; the suppression of opium en- 
tails a heavy loss; military, naval and educational re- 
forms absorb immense sums; the revenue of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs is dwindling; there is a deficit in the 
postal service and several national railway companies; 
the Board owes 15 million taels to the Peking banks; in 
fine the limit of taxation is reached everywhere and the 
provinces cannot send any further contributions. He 
could have added that there is enormous waste and abuse 
in many departments and funds are not devoted to the 
purposes for which they are raised. The present govern- 
ment has not contributed to economy. It has multiplied 
unnecessary offices for the young brothers of the Regent, 
and spent large sums in sending commissions abroad from 
which so far no practical results have materialized. All 
these facts disclose serious financial trouble which em- 
barrasses the government, and unless carefully attended 
to, may lead to national bankruptcy. It is under the ever 
increasing danger of the last evil that the government has 
finally moved and resolved to settle the problem of cur- 
rency reform. 

The Imperial Edict which has been issued on the sub- 
ject is an interesting document. A report, it is said, was 
made last year to the Throne, and it was urged to arrive 
at some satisfactory arrangement. The Government 
has now considered all schemes proposed, and having 
found the following practical, promulgates it for public 
information. 

The standard of national currency is to be the silver 
dollar weighing 7 mace and 2 candareens, or 0.72 of the 
Kuping tael. The new coin is almost the same as the 
present Mexican dollar already employed throughout 
the East. The subsidiary coinage will comprise 3 silver 
pieces of 50, 25 and 10 cents; a nickel coin of 5 cents and 
4 copper coins of 2 cents, 1 cent, 5 cash and 1 cash re- 
spectively, or 1,000 cash to the dollar. It may thus be 
remarked that there is at last a fixed and practical ratio 
between the new dollar and the copper currency, 1 to 
1,000, instead of the cumbersome one of 1,480 to the 
Kuping tael. The decree adds, “ it shall not be permitted 
to raise these relative values nor to deprecate them.” This 
advice is excellent on paper, but many admit China can- 
not maintain efficiently a definite value to any coin; she is 
not sufficiently centralized and strong, she lacks an in- 
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telligent and properly trained police force, and above all 
such a measure is too opposed to vested interests. With 
a fixed ratio, the official, the tax-collector, the banker, 
the money-changer (these abound in China) and the 
merchant can realize no further illegal profits or in other 
words are deprived of their “native squeeze.” To pic- 
ture China without her “ squeeze” is an ideal too sub- 
lime to be hoped for! 

The new coins will be minted under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Finance, which will see that they are 
uniform in weight, purity and design. All provincial 
governments shall henceforth cease minting, a state of 
things which in the past caused much of the confusion 
now existing, but benefited the viceroys and other high 
officials to no mean extent. All taxes, postal dues, tele- 
graph charges shall be paid, and all purchases and sales 
shall be made in the new currency. The Government 
Bank will redeem the old coinage and bullion at their 
market value, and a date will be fixed in which they will 
cease to be legal tender. This scheme is preferable to 
that of calling in and remitting all coins at present in 
circulation, which would involve the Government in a 
loss of $20,000,000. When a sufficient quantity of the 
new coins is issued, payments made in foreign cur- 
rency (Mexican, Hongkong and other dollars) may be 
refused. Counterfeit money, it is said, violates the law 
and local authorities are warned to repress it, but no 
sanction is laid down in the decree. The document closes 
by exhorting the Chambers of Commerce “to instruct 
the people in the meaning of the new regulations, telling 
them the reform is for their benefit and that of the mer- 
chants, and has been undertaken for the purpose of eradi- 
cating the evil of confusion in the quality of the coins 
hitherto existing, and thus paving the way for the founda- 
tion of a solid financial organization.” 

Among the many reforms which China has recently 
inaugurated, none can be considered more necessary and 
appropriate than the one described in the present article. 
The choice of the dollar is a wise step and admirably 
suited for promoting international trade. A fixed ratio 
between the silver and copper currency will prove a boon 
to the people, hinder wastage and squandering of public 
funds and help to establish ere long the much promised 
national budget. Whether it will remedy the financial 
chaos now prevailing in Peking and the impending na- 
tional bankruptcy, is a problem which time alone can 
solve adequately. In China the path of reform is all 
uphill. It takes immense determination and energy to 
overcome the inertia of centuries and weed out abuses, 
so that even when success is but partial, we must rejoice. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


The Augsburg Katholikentag 


The following is the text of the invitation addressed to 
the Catholics of Germany by the people of Augsburg, ex- 
tending hearty welcome to the immense gathering ex- 
pected in their city during the sessions of the Catholic 
Congress, August 21-25: 

“Catholics of Germany: This year, for the first time 
in the history of German Catholic Congresses, the assem- 
bly of our brethren in the Faith will meet within the 
walls of Augsburg, the ancient Augusta Vindelicorum. 
What joy filled the hearts of the Catholics of our city, 
when news came to us last year from the Breslau meeting: 
‘ The fifty-seventh General Convention of the Catholics 
of Germany will be held in our city! We shall prove 





ourselves worthy of the honor that has come to us.’ This 
was the answer which our people, proud of the distinc- 
tion conferred upon them, made to the announcement of 
the designation of Augsburg as the next meeting place 
of the Katholikentag. And what we resolved to do in 
our first enthusiasm, we have loyally and conscientiously 
carried out. We have toiled earnestly and perseveringly 
to make suitable preparations for the hospitable welcome 
of our Catholic brethren of Germany, so that all may 
find themselves entirely at home with us during their 
visit to the meeting, and we assure all who come to us a 
restful and pleasurable experience during the period of 
their stay not given over to the serious work of the con- 
vention. A hearty welcome, then, is the burden of this 
greeting. 

“Ts there any need to remind our Catholic countrymen 
of the scope and purpose of the gathering to be held in 
our city? You are all aware of the exigencies of the day, 
of the needs that face us just now; you know the efforts 
being made by our enemies, you realize how serious is the 
fight that is being waged in every direction against posi- 
tive Christianity. In the struggle before us there is no 
longer question of Christian attacking Christian; in the 
battle now on there is need of united action on the part 
of all believers against the common enemy, against the 
hordes of infidelity and free thought, which openly make 
ready for an attack upon throne and altar. Close union 
of all true believers in Christ, a deep and serious study 
of the best means to oppose the enemy and to defend our 
own position, a clearing away of the futile claims that the 
enemy urges to uphold his contention of contradiction ex- 
isting between Christianity and genuine culture, a spirit 
of true progressiveness in every direction in the fields 
of art and science, a strengthening of the authority of 
Church and State—these and many other important ques- 
tions will be discussed in our meeting, and fitting resolu- 
tions passed to be later carried out in the Catholic life of 
our people. 

“On, then, to Augsburg—to the ancient city of St. 
Ulric, which has witnessed and enjoyed the splendor and 
the glory of our old-time German nation, and which to- 
day captivates every visitor with its treasures of art that 
have come down to us from those earlier times! The 
hospitable citizens of our city stand with hearts and hands 
wide open to welcome you most royally.” 





Professor Miinsterberg, the Harvard Exchange Pro- 
fessor for Berlin, announces that he will begin the pre- 
liminary work looking to the speedy organization of an 
“ American Institute” in the German capital city, accord- 
ing to plans agreed upon last March. The purpose of the 
projected institute, as made known in the Chronicle of 
that time, is the development and perfecting of cultural 
relations between Germany and the United States. This 
purpose will be achieved through mutual helpfulness in 
the intellectual field, through the interchange of informa- 
tion regarding schools of advanced instruction, and es- 
pecially through insistence upon the exchange system both 
as regards professors and students. The realization of 
this plan was a project long discussed by the recently 
deceased Director of the Prussian Ministry of Instruc- 
tion, Frederic Althoff, who never tired proclaiming that 
the intimate intellectual relations growing out of such an 
enterprise must necessarily draw the nations together to 
an appreciation of common interests which would make 
for international peace. 
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A Good Man Gone Wrong 


The old Babylonians wrote their histories on bricks. 
The modern Parisians insist upon statues, and they are 
very busy making them just now. Everybody is in danger. 
In the present state of the public mind, you cannot achieve 
any kind of greatness in France, or have it thrust upon 
you, without having your counterfeit presentment in 
bronze or marble put up in a public park at the expense 
of the tax-payer. The most recent victim is Waldeck- 
Rousseau. 

Who is he and what did he do? 
be shocking for newspaper readers a few years ago, for 
then Waldeck-Rousseau filled the centre of the scene; 
but things and men move so rapidly nowadays, that the 
impressions they make fail to endure. 

Waldeck-Rousseau will always be remembered in his- 
tory as the man who threw the monks and nuns to the 
wolves. “ Let us confiscate all the convents, and colleges, 
and churches, and hospitals, and asylums of France,” he 
said to the French Parliament, and “ we shall have all 
the money we want for old age pensions and many other 
things besides.” The invitation was accepted, and fifty 
or sixty thousand of the best people in France took the 
road of beggary and exile. Their houses were looted, 
but old age never got its pensions, for most of the money 
was pocketed by the administrators ; Waldeck-Rousseau 
had achieved the distinction of his life. That is the 
reason of his monument. 

Before the wolves were well at their work, the cancer 
which was devouring him—remorse also, no doubt, adding 
its sting—rendered further legislative labor impossible, 
and recommending the ineffable Combes to the public as 
his successor, he faded away into oblivion. Combes, it was 
thought, would last three months. He continued eagerly 
for three years at the nefarious task assigned to him by 


The question would 





his friend Waldeck-Rousseau whom he soon hated fiercely. 
Combes at last fell and Clémenceau succeeded, only to be 
flung off his pedestal at twenty-five minutes notice, by 
what they call in France a geste. Hatred for Combes, 
who had hoisted him to power, also characterized his 
public career. Briand is now in control, and following 
the amiable tradition, he and Clémenceau are enemies. 
But all three have been almost exclusively occupied with 
carrying out the plan of persecution which Waldeck- 
Rousseau inaugurated. 

The career of this unhappy man might have been 
quite different. He was a distinguished lawyer with 
a lucrative practice, who had been induced by his friends 
to enter the political arena. Though cold, reticent and 
supercilious, he was a conservative of the conservatives, 
and great things were expected of him in the defense of 
justice and right. But the respectable obscurity of a 
fauteuil in the Senate was intolerable for the man who had 
been so conspicuous at the bar, and he presented himself 
as a candidate for the presidency of that body only to see 
the quondam journalist, Challemel Lacour, given the 
honor. It was his first rebuff. 

Then the Presidency of the Republic was vacant, but 
the inconspicuous Felix Faure was chosen and the haughty 
Rousseau set aside. Even his friends were dismayed by 
the irritation he took no pains to conceal even in the legis- 
lative chambers. 

He withdrew to private life but soon returned, not as 
a conservative but a radical; and as Prime Minister he 
began his career of revenge. He protested that he had 
never intended to go as far as Combes in the work of 
spoliation, but on him rests the responsibility of having 
made the crime possible. His death came soon after his 
sin, and now the friends ot his bad days have raised a 
monument to him. Fittingly, though unintentionally, the 
statue is cold and repellent. Its unveiling was gloomy 
and oppressive; the speeches were heavy and the rain 
heavier; the crowd was small, and some caught cold 
and others were caught by the police. Thus Waldeck- 
Rousseau passes down to posterity, furnishing a proof 
that the wicked do not always thrive. 


Odium Theologicum 


The daily newspapers of the United States are happily 
free from personal attacks on the life and character of 
the present incumbent of the Holy See. Serious objec- 
tion may indeed be taken to the frequently misleading and 
inaccurate report of happenings in Catholic lands, the 
more so that no effectual means has thus far been devised 
or established by which the evil may be checked. But 
abuse of the Holy Father or assaults on his high office 
are altogether uncommon. Strange to say such attacks 
are restricted to the religious weeklies, which will often 
condemn on one page the “ mean un-Christian act that 
self-interest or an unkindly spirit prompted,” and on the 
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other incur the guilt of the very offenses which they 
warn their readers against. 

An appropriate illustration is furnished in the current 
Baptist Examiner, which prints a sermon on the Life of 
Christ, and yet leads off with an editorial under the 
heading “At His Own Tricks,” the his meaning the Holy 
Father. Sophism, mockery, calumny and abuse usurp 
the place of argument to plead the cause of a new policy 
of freedom for the handful of Protestant propagandists 
in Catholic Spain. It is most objectionable, and an 
apology is due to the reader for reproducing here the 
hideous picture drawn by an envenomed pen to remind 
all good Baptists that “ this is the twentieth century, and 
still he (the Pope) sits in the mouth of the cave, biting 
his nails at the progress of events, and snarling at those 
who would better conditions in lands where his authority 
still has potency.” Were this description not a mere pen 
picture but a portrait drawn in colors the Examiner would 
make a worthy American substitute for the Roman 
L’Asino. Yet the personage thus jeered at is one in 
whom a Protestant layman, writing for the secular press 
of his impressions of a recent audience, discerned “a love- 
liness of character, strength of soul, touched by a strange 
pathos that brought with it the conviction that the 
people of his beloved city of Venice, among whom Giu- 
seppe Sarto had once dwelt, had loved him for reasons 
that were good.” The lies and exaggerations and mis- 
representations of history are so present to the Baptist 
editor that “ mountainous error is too highly heaped for 
truth to o’er peer,” and he conjures up a phantom after 
his own sinister and distorted imaginings. How different 
from the simple tourist who was able to lay aside his 
bias, went down on his knees in the presence of Pius X, 
not because the etiquette of the hour required it, but 
because he wanted to, and he went away “ happy and the 
world seemed the sweeter and the brighter for the exist- 
ence of such a man as Pius X.” 

If the freedom of worship which Protestants demand in 
Spain is to include the right to outrage the feelings of 
millions of devout and loyal Catholics, and to heap abuse 
on one whom all Catholics revere as the Vicar of Christ 
as well as for his own estimable qualities of mind and 
heart, then aside from further reasoning we question 
whether such freedom would not be a step backward 
in the march of civilization and a serious menace to the 
religious peace of a Christian land. 


The Limitations of Romance 


This is the season of romance. The ocean beach, the 
inland lakes, the sea voyage, the summer hotel and 
curious sight-seeing expeditions at home and abroad are 
doing their best to relax nerves strung too high by the 
routine of the working year. To young people spending 
perhaps their first vacation away from home the new 
scenes, the unfamiliar faces, the freedom from regular 
eares and the scrutiny of friends and the single duty of 





resting and being amused, the world takes on a strange 
beauty and sings a sweet song ravishing the eye and ear 
and making the ordinary rules of life seem unimportant 
and obtrusive. Many a summer dream has had a wintry 
awakening. And this is never so true as in the case of 
marriages hastily led up to at chance meetings by lake 
and ocean and river in these lotos days of July and Au- 
gust. 

During the recent spring the newspapers of a certain 
large city contained the last chapter of a romance that 
may have begun under summer skies to the music of 
lapping waters. A Catholic young lady had married a 
Protestant. She had not done so without the Church’s 
permission. The bridegroom had signed in the presence 
of witnesses a written promise that he would not interfere 
with his wife’s religious practices, and that the children 
of the union would be allowed by him to be brought up 
in the faith of their mother. Two children were born 
to the couple, one of whom was baptized a Catholic. As 
for the other, the husband calmly disregarded his pre- 
nuptial pledge and refused to have it baptized by the 
Church. The wife died, and the father took the children 
to live with his Protestant relations. 

The father of the children’s mother viewed with horror 
the prospect of his grandchildren growing up outside the 
Church and being taught to despise his Faith and that of 
their mother. As a last resource he appealed to 
the law courts to enforce the written contract signed vol- 
untarily by the husband before his marriage. A lower 
and a higher court both decided against him, on the 
grounds that the State had no power to act in a matter 
involving the religious education of children. And so 
one romance, that began no doubt brightly enough, ends 
squalidly in death, repudiation of a solemn promise, loss 
of a precious heirloom to two souls, and an aching grief 
in the heart of an old man. 


A Great Educator 


The recent death of Monsignor Joseph Clovis Kemler 
Laflamme, sometime Superior of the Seminary of Quebec 
and Rector of Laval University, allows us to speak, as 
we could not during his life, of his rare combination 
of merits. A fervent and edifying priest, a practical 
trainer of youth, a university laureate, an ardent and suc- 
cessful toiler in the field of scientific research, he ever 
bore himself with the sweet simplicity of a truly un. 
worldly soul. Born at St. Anselme, Quebec, September 
19, 1849, he was educated at the Quebec Seminary and 
at Laval University, where he took his B. A. in 1868, 
became Bachelor of Theology in 1871, Licentiate of 
Theology “ with great distinction” in 1872, Doctor of 
Divinity in 1873, and M. A. in 1884. Most of his life 
was spent in teaching geology and physics. Through real 
humility and strong attachment to those scientific and 
educational problems that fascinated him, he steadily re- 
fused all ecclesiastical preferment that would have weaned 
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him from his books, researches and classrooms. In 1892 
he was named Bishop of Chicoutimi, but declined the ap- 
pointment, accepting instead the purely honorary title 
of Monsignor. 

It was only by dint of self-denying labor that Mgr. 
Laflamme was able to keep up his research work and at 
the same time fulfil his professorial and tutorial duties. 
But he did so, and achieved distinction in both spheres of 
action. He made a geological examination of the Sague- 
nay regions and of other portions of his native Province 
for the Canadian Geological Survey and for the Quebec 
Government, and wrote on his personal discoveries numer- 
ous reports and papers which established his standing 
as a reliable authority in this science. 

Among his published works are: “ Eléments de Minér- 
alogie et de Géologie ” (1881); “ Le Saguenay, essai de 
Géologie physique” (1885); “Etude sur le Docteur 
Thomas Sterry Hunt” (1892) ; and “ Notions sur I’Elec- 
tricité et le Magnétisme” (1893). He represented Can- 
ada at the International Geologists’ Congress of 1891, 
and was elected President of the Royal Society of Canada 
the same year. In 1897 he was elected a Vice-President 
of the International Geographical Congress held at St. 
Petersburg. He was a member of the Société Géologique 
de France, of the American Geological Society and of the 
Société Francaise de Physique. 

To all who had sat under him Mgr. Laflamme extended 
a hearty and courteous welcome when they returned to 
that old Quebec University whose development he had so 
greatly promoted. It was a remarkable tribute to his 
winsomeness and quiet strength of character that he 
left an indelible impression on those students who passed 
through his classes and through the university during his 
rectorship, and that everyone spoke of him in terms of the 
highest esteem and most affectionate regard. 


Controlling the Wires 


We have seen in a recent issue of AMERICA how the 
anti-Catholic press agencies of Spain manipulate the 
news in favor of their party by suppression, exaggeration, 
and invention. This was strikingly exhibited in the Fer- 
rer incident. But the agencies in question do not confine 
their energies to such great events. Very often smaller 
occurrences which individually are scarcely worth investi- 
gating, but which by accumulation tend to bring about the 
effect intended, are cabled across the ocean to create a 
conviction in the public mind that the Church and its 
workers are narrow minded, intransigent, reactionary, 
and undemocratic, and that the only enlightened expo- 
nents of modern thought are the Socialist-Radical deistic, 
or atheistic fraternities. 

We have taken the trouble to investigate one of the 
latest of these emanations. A long syndicated letter 
went the rounds of the papers, informing the American 
public that three Sisters in a Belgian hospital had been 
guilty of callousness and cruelty in surrendering their 





charge without giving the physicians sufficient time to 
replace them. 

The incident is in itself a matter of very trifling im- 
portance and yet it was sent across the wires in a message 
of 3,000 words. The outlay of money which this involved 
is not intelligible except that it would create a prejudice 
against that part of the Catholic sisterhoods which ap- 
peals mostly to the popular heart, and as the Belgian 
elections were pending it would be useful in case of a 
victory at the polls to speed the work of laicising the 
schools and hospitals. 

The facts of the case are as follows: One of the Sis- 
ters had to undergo a surgical operation. She did not 
ask a certain physician who was a pronounced partizan 
of laicisation and who was then in charge of the surgical 
department. Whereupon he sent a protest to the Hospital 
Commission which, with one exception, was anti-clerical. 
The result was that the invalid Sister, who had been a 
most competent nurse, was informed that her name was 
struck off the roll of the hospital staff. An ex-nun was 
sent to take her place and although necessarily very ob- 
jectionable to the others, she was put in control of the 
remaining Sisters. The arrangement was _intolera- 
ble as it was intended to be. Notice was therefore given 
to the authorities that the Sisters were going to withdraw 
as soon as they should be replaced. Their enemies were 
ready, and in three days, seventeen male and female 
nurses arrived to fill the places of the three sisters, and 
five more were engaged from Holland. 

We do not know the salary of the new staff but we con- 
jecture it was not that of the expelled nuns who had 
received the munificent wage of fifteen cents a day. 

Such is the story of the three cruel Sisters who left the 
sick in the hospital of Brussels without any assistance. 
It illustrates the intense activity of the enemy, but it 
should remind us that we are not to give implicit credit 
to the news we find in the papers even if it is cabled across 
the ocean. 


The Brooklyn Eagle recently printed a letter from 
Mr. Ludon Charlton, who, replying to Canon Chase, of 
the Sunday Observance Society, on the subject of Sun- 
day concerts given in Brooklyn by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, says: 

“T cannot imagine how you came to jump to the con- 
clusion that I am a Roman. Catholic. Although I do not 
belong to that Church, I respect it deeply and admire tre- 
mendously its extraordinary organization and discipline 
which permits of no internal dissension and splitting up 
into factions over non-essentials. It never occurred to me 
before, but your letter brings me to a realization of the 
fact that Catholics are very broad in their views on the 
Sunday question, and seem to take literally Christ’s ob- 
servation of rebuke to the Pharisees in Mark iii, 27: 
‘ And He said unto them, the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath.’ ” 
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IN MID-OCEAN. 


The smokeroom steward had declared the bar closed for 
the night and the company commenced to melt away as 
one man after another departed for his “ mouthful of fresh 
air before turning in.” Only the bridge party continued 
doggedly at work (mostly in silence save for a moment or 
two as the usual autopsy was performed after each hand)— 
no, this was not quite all, for as I stretched myself at full length 
on the cushioned seat I heard voices from behind my head. 

Two men were sitting together in one of the little com- 
partments into which the smokeroom was divided for con- 
venience of card playing, and in silence—broken practically 
only by the rhythmic throb of the engines and occasional 
remarks from the bridge table—their tones carried distinctly 
and I could not help hearing what they said. Moreover, I 
listened. It was what one of them said that made me listen. 

He said: “I’m afraid—that’s what’s the matter—I’m 
scared!” and his tones indicated that he meant it. 

“What do you mean?” said the other. I had not roticed 
their faces when I lay down, and had not the least idea 
of what they looked like. But I judged from the voices and 
enunciation that one of them was an oldish man, while the 
other was not—and it was the latter whose words had 
waked me to attenion. 

“What do I mean? I don’t know just what I do mean ex- 
cept that I’m afraid as I used to be as a child in the dark. 
Listen now and don’t laugh at me till I’m through talking. 
I live in New York near Riverside Drive and Eightieth 
Street, and after Mass on Sunday morning in the early 
summer my wife and I sit under the trees on the Drive 
and watch the people go by on horseback, in automobiles 
and afoot. Sometimes it’s a man in an automobile, some- 
times a flashily-dressed young Jew on horseback, sometimes 
it’s a negro elevator-boy sunning himself on the threshold of 
an apartment house—sometimes it’s nothing at all—but my 
very soul suddenly shivers within me as if it felt the presence 
of some devouring monster lying in wait for my foot to 
slip.” 

“ Nerves—working too 
other. 

“No such thing!—that is, it may be nerves but it’s not 
from hard work. Here we've been two days at sea now and 
I just had another attack of ’em. It was that fat man with 
a bull-dog face sitting near us talking of automobiles that 
gave ‘em to me. He’s a manufacturer of something, I know, 
probably owns a dozen mills with hundreds of hands all day 
and night, and I'll bet he drives them hard and pays them 
as little as he can. While he was talking I felt the beast 
again just waiting for my foot to slip. And I’m scared for 
the wife and the kids asleep below.” 

There was a moment’s silence, broken only by the beating 
of the engines—like the heart of the ship. Then the bridge 
party started to settle accounts. Once more the voice made 
itself heard. 

“ Look at that keen-faced man with the moustache and the 
checked cap. He gives me the same feeling too—he looks 
so capable and clean-cut and cold and hard; his foot won’t 
slip and he can’t understand how anybody else’s foot 
should.” 

“How long ago did you first get scared like this?” said 
the older voice. 

“T remember it well—it was nearly four years ago, one 
evening when I was walking in Riverside Park, near the 
Soldiers’ Monument on Ejighty-ninth Street. It gave me a 
bad turn. There were some changes in my business at the 
time and I seemed to realize for the first time in my life 
the—the consequences of a foot slip. I felt much as I sup- 


hard maybe?” interjected the 





pose Blondin might have felt if in the middle of the rope 
he began to think what a dive into the Niagara gorge would 
mean. Or as a lion-tamer might feel if he wasn’t sure of 
his mastery over the lion. Just scared—plain scared in 
fact.” 

“TI know now,” said the other, “there’s nothing in it. 
You are about five and forty years old, and your family 
is about growing up—the eldest of them I mean. No! I 
haven’t seen them and don’t know them from Adam, but it 
must be so on your own statement. How old are you, how 
many in family and how old the eldest?” 

“ Forty-three, two girls and a boy eighteen.” 

A dry laugh from the older voice. “Did you ever run 
a two-mile race? Or row in a four-mile race at college?”” 

“T used to run a little at one time, but only as a plain 
duffer; I never made the track team.” 

“Don't matter. You know what getting ‘second-wind’ 
means. That’s what’s happening to you now. It happens to 
every man about forty years of age who has imagination and 
a family. It’s not pleasant I admit, but it’s not dangerous 
and you'll soon be over it.” 

Again a silence. The bridge party went out on deck and 
we were the sole occupants of the smoke-room. I lay with 
closed eyes, prepared to simulate a deep sleep if discovered. 
But neither stirred. The older voice began again: 

“At forty a man learns to know himself. He gets his 
perspective finally fixed, establishes his horizon, gets his 
latitude and longitude more or less right, if he’s honest 
with himself, and learns to travel thereafter on the basis. 
To most of us that means that we jettison many ambitions 
and hopes, restow our cargo, overhaul our ropes, spars, 
hull and engines and start our course on the final great 
circle which we travel to the finish. We stop trying to get 
twenty knots from engines built for sixteen, we find out the 
economical coal consumption and stick to that, we know 
the weak spots in the hull and humor them as much as 
possible—and so on. You can work the metaphor out for 
yourself.” 

“Did you have it then?” said the younger. 
scared that way too? What’s good for it?” 

“Lots of things. First of all Thomas a Kempis, semel 
in die without fail, one chapter to the dose. Then work— 
more work—plenty of work—join your Conference of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and never miss a meeting, and when the 
fit comes on next time and you feel the beast is there 
waiting—stand up—lash him with the whip—LASH HIM!— 
till he comes to heel and grovels. But Thomas a Kempis 
regularly without fail—and the Conference, too, if you can 
manage it. And the rest, I think, you can leave. Beside 
you ought to be over it soon, anyhow, if you’re forty-three 
years old now.” 

The words “lash him!” were ripped out in a sudden excess 
of passion that caused me to start, so unexpected was it— 
like the flash from a gun’s mouth—but the voice dropped 
quickly again to the even monotone in which it had started. 
And once more there was silence for a little. 

“Then it’s not mere cowardice—nor broken nerves,” said 
the younger voice. 

* No—it’s the ship finding itself, that’s all! You'll have 
some more of it when you get to London and begin to look 
a little under the skin there. It always affects me a bit 
like that even now, and I’m twenty-years older than you. 
But there’s nothing to it. Keep the whip handy, that’s all— 
and don’t forget the other things. Shall we take a turn be- 
fore going below?” 

They went out. 
yet identified them, nor do I want to. 
clear what the younger man’s trouble was. 
day I'll find out. 


“Were you 


I did not look at them and have not as 

And I am not quite 
I suppose some 

ANDREW PROUT. 
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LITERATURE 


The History of the American College, Rome. By Rr. Rev. 
Henry A. Brann, D.D., LL.D. 62. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 

The story of the great institution which in fifty years has 
given some six hundred priests to the United States and 
thus drawn all our people closer in spirit and tradition to 
the centre of Catholicity, should prove of interest not merely 
to the Alumni of the Pontifical College of North America, 
but to all who are concerned with the progress and develop- 
ment of the Catholic Church in our country. Its Alumni 
have ruled twenty-four dioceses at home and in our distant 
possessions beyond the sea; they are numerous among the 
directors and educators of our Seminaries and educational 
institutions, and all “like well disciplined soldiers have gone 
wherever their generals ordered them, many to distant out- 
posts of civilization, fighting as brave men fight to keep, and to 
become pathfinders for, the Faith.” 

The work was entrusted by the late Archbishop Corrigan 
to Mer. Brann, who as President of the Alumni Association 
and a writer of exceptional skill and experience, was emi- 
nently qualified for the task. He has turned out a handsome 
book, which eschews the usual methods of Jubilee memorials 
and is all the more interesting because it is unconventional. 
He takes the reader at times away from the College precincts 
into unexpected but welcome by-ways, and leads him back 
pleasantly, often with the assistance of another Alumnus, 
who has a pertinent story to tell of his Alma Mater. The 
introductory chapter on Nationalism, in connection with the 
institution of national colleges, is worthy of study. 
“ Nationalism when it means patriotism is a noble sentiment, 
but becomes odious and detestable when it is the result 
of ambitious greed and pride and attempts to put the flag 
above the Crucifix. The Holy See represents the 
World Religion in face of national jealousy and sectarianism. 
The sects are local, national; the Church is cosmopolitan, 


Catholic, as Jesus Christ made it; hence the Roman Pon-~ 


tiffs have used both spiritual and temporal means to create 
a centripetal force in every nation to counteract the centri- 
fugal force of so-called patriotism, and hence the origin of 
national colleges in Rome.” 

The founding and progress of the College, its early strug- 
gles, the threatened confiscation of its property, its dealings 
with the civil power both of the United States and Italy, its 
present flourishing condition and the great Jubilee cele- 
bration in which the highest dignitaries of the Church 
and the Holy Father himself bore generous testimony to its 
high character and great achievements, are the principal features 
of this varied history. Archbishop Corrigan’s notes are of 
special value; his exquisite account of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe is introduced because her image is venerated in 
the American College, and because Archbishop Corrigan 
wrote it, an Alumnus “ who was a saint as well as a scholar, 
equally remarkable for elegance of style, depth of knowledge and 
correctness of taste.” The illustrations and letter press are 
in Benziger’s best style. 


M. K. 


Der Einheimische Klerus in den Heidenlaendern. Von 
Anton Huonper, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $1.45. 

It was no easy task which Father Huonder mapped out 
for himself in preparing this second volume of the Mission 
Library, now being issued from the Jesuit house of writers 
in Luxemburg. The importance of training a native clergy 
to extend the work begun by Catholic missionaries in for- 
eign lands has been felt and urged at all times by popes, 





synods and missionaries. That the methods pursued by 
those in charge of mission work in un-Christian lands have 
not been such as to merit wide success, is an old charge 
recently renewed and insisted upon by Canon Leon Joly, of 
Paris. In two volumes (“Le christianisme et l’extreme 
Orient,” 1907; “Le Probléme des missions, Tribulations 
d’un vieux chanoine,” 1908) lately published by him, there 
is found a series of accusations touching Catholic mission- 
ary effort which would be startling were they not recognized 
to be old-time tales republished and retold by the writer. 
The burden of the fault found, is that Catholic foreign mis- 
sions, despite centuries of effort, are still limited in exten- 
sion, and that they make but slow and uncertain progress. 
Canon Joly advances a twofold explanation of this alleged 
lack of success: The European missionaries have been neg- 
lectful in the all-important work of training native clergy; 
they have too, discouraged those who sought to promote the 
work; and, secondly, through motives of corporate jealousy 
they have sought to keep in the background natives raised 
to the priesthood. 

Joly’s ill-advised accusations, clearly based upon unfavor- 
able judgment conceived regarding the members of religious 
orders in whose care foreign mission work largely rests, 
drew a prompt reply from many quarters, and the human 
nature that is in us all did not permit the controversy to 
rage without considerable bitterness on either side. To 
set aside this bitterness by a temperate and objective study 
of the question was Father Huonder’s purpose in writing 
the present historical survey of the point at issue, to put 
an end to injurious faultfinding and to explain away mutual 
misunderstanding in such manner as to enable the reader 
to form his own judgment concerning the question in dis- 
pute after a critical investigation of the historical sources 
placed before him. And that he has well achieved his pur- 
pose the favorable comment almost universally passed upon 
his efforts will make clear to the reader. 

Father Huonder devotes 260 pages to telling how much 
has been done, both in the older and newer period, in order 
to secure the aid of a native clergy in the development of 
the foreign mission field. His survey takes in the various 
missionary districts on the three continents of Asia, Africa 
and America, as well as in Oceanica. Calmly and tem- 
perately the author describes in the concrete what has been 
actually attempted and done, and his well-told story at least 
proves conclusively that there has been no lack of apprecia- 
tion of the importance of building up a native clergy in these 
fields and that any charge of neglect in this all-important 
feature of missionary zeal is far from being sustained. 
Rather is there, throughout the sketch, multiplied assurance 
of the patience and courage with which the European mis- 
sionaries, in spite of repeated disappointments, have per- 
severed in their purpose to secure this needed help in 
evangelizing pagan lands. Frequent persecutions, want of reve- 
nues, the difficulty of adapting methods suitable in Europe to 
young people nurtured in such different moral and mental atmos- 
pheres, made the task overwhelming. 

That a rift has appeared in the storm-clouds is Father 
Huonder’s contention. The spread of European ideas is begin- 
ning to elevate the standards of native aspirations, and seminaries 
for the training of native priests have been set on solid 
foundations in many districts of the foreign mission field. 
To quote the author’s tables, statistics for 1907 show 30 
seminaries with 970 students for India and Ceylon, 21 with 
1,807 students for the Malay peninsula, 64 with 1,640 students 
for China, with more than 20 seminaries with over 800 
students in other parts of the world. This, as he well notes, 
without any reference to institutions in Rome and Paris to 
which native candidates for the priesthood of higher promise 
are sent for more thorough training. * 2.9 
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LITERARY NOTES 


The testimony of the leading London 
publishers before a conference on public 
morals to the effect, that women are re- 
sponsible for the authorship of most of the 
books that are morally objectionable, merely 
confirms a long-standing suspicion. Their 
further united testimony, that impure 
books “depend mainly for their success on 
the number of women who buy them,” is 
Startling. And yet on reflection there is 
little reason to be startled. Women after 
all constitute the great bulk of the English- 
reading public. Reading sometimes con- 
stitutes the single available distraction for 
a woman. Where a man takes himself off 
to a ball-game, or to his club, or to an 
evening gathering of his associates, a 
woman takes unto herself a book. And be- 
cause her purpose is mainly to pass the 
time away, and her feeling of romance or 
her sense of style is apt to be better de- 
veloped than her brother’s, the book is 
generally of the lighter kind. The clement 
of interest or esthetic charm is her chief 
concern. The appeal of the book must 
generally be of the vivid and feverishly in- 
tense color which the best sellers affect. 
And some of her clever sisters who need 
money and are starving for fame or 
notoriety—it doesn’t matter which—under- 
stand her cravings, the dangerous cravings 
of restless idleness, and forthwith under- 
take to satisfy them in unscrupulous fash- 
ion. On the principle, we suppose, that 
“the corruption of the best is the worst,” 
a woman who ignores decency in her writ- 
ings or in her conduct, will travel lengths 
of shameless daring, where few men will 
dream of following. 


* * * 


Another auxiliary fact must be con- 
sidered in explaining the grave charge of 
the publishers. The teaching of our public 
high-schools and non-sectarian colleges in 
their literary departments is carried on, we 
have reason to believe, on the su; position 
that young men and women are neutral 
beings, or else are gifted creatures con- 
firmed by a benign Providence in virtue to 
a degree which makes them superior to all 
the primitive instincts of the tiger and 
ape. As every sensible man is aware there 
are passages even in classic authors which 
must be hurried over even in private, if 
for no other reason than to preserve one’s 
self-respect. Yet these passages, which 
would shock the ordinary father, are read 
out loud by a bland professor before a 
class of young girls; or a young girl has 
to read them out loud before other young 
girls at the instance of the professor; and 
then must study them and write essays 
about them and talk over them. Young 





people are made to pick up their French 
irom Balzac, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
Moliére, their English literature from the 
un-Bowdlerized pages of Chaucer and the 
Elizabethans, their German from Goethe 
or the prurient crew of contemporary 
naturalists. There were coarse men in the 
early days of our literature, and there have 
been immoral men engaged conspicuously 
in the building up of the German and 
French literatures; but we have our serious 
doubts whether the coarsest and most im- 
moral writer of them all had the temerity 
to imagine that his brutal lines would 
ever fall from the fresh lips of young 
girls in the presence and at the instigation 
of her teachers and natural protectors. It 
is hard to keep from indignation in be- 
holding a crime like this. If there should 
ever be “a conference on public morals 
and the means of bettering them” in this 
country, it might prove useful not only to 
question our leading publishers, but also to 
consult the catalogues of our public high- 
schools and many of our colleges with a 
view to finding out the amount of atten- 
tion paid to natural modesty in the teach- 
ing of literature and modern languages. 
* * * 

Perhaps, however, the most important 
statement elicited by the English confer- 
ence from the publishers was that of the 
famous publisher, John Murray. Mr. Mur- 
ray is undoubtedly the weightiest represen- 
tative of his class in any country. His is a 
great publishing house and he is master of 
a long and varied experience in the world of 
books. He said that “books expressing 
false and perverted views on religion, so- 
cial questions and politics do more harm 
than immoral books as such, because peo- 
ple can be seen reading them without being 
put to shame and because readers of them 
can talk about them openly. The books by 
Henry George, Karl Marx, and Nietzsche, 
and the doctrines they express are doing 
immense harm in the British Empire.” 


* * 2k 


And also in the American Republic. Mr. 
Murray only partially explains the psy- 
chological reason for the greater danger 
of “books expressing false and perverted 
views on religion, social questions and 
politics.” A normal man or woman can- 
not read impure books without an accom- 
panying feeling of guilt. Most persons 
know when a brutal and evil passion is 
evoked and that the evocation, when deli- 
berate, is a debasing thing. But the sin 
that works its way through the intellect 
is a subtle demon who comes as an angel 
of light. Study in itself is a chastening 
operation. It presupposes as well as pro- 
duces habits of self-discipline. It gives 
even a trained scholar a pretty high esteem 
of himself. But when a half-educated man 





gives himself up to study, without any per- 
sonal direction of a prudent adviser, the 
results in self-conceit are positively 
monumental. The ordinary  ill-educated 
man cannot read through half a dozen seri- 
ous books on the subject of religion, or 
sociology, or politics without falling a vic- 
tim to the hallucination that he has dis- 
covered truths which the world has been 
groping after vainly for thousands of 
years. Straightway he rushes into print, 
or upon the platform, or he becomes an 
ardent member of some strange society, and 
one more voice is added to make the pre- 
vailing confusion of ideas on vital sub- 
jects more confounded. This privilege of 
the ignorant and half-educated to form 
their own opinion upon anything under the 
sun, and to urge that opinion upon others, 
is known as liberty, intellectual emancipa- 
tion, the progressive modern spirit, the 
heirloom of the ages, etc., etc. 


A friend has sent to us the following bit 
of curious lore, which he found printed 
in Birch’s “The Court and ‘limes of 
Charles the First.” 

It will be noticed that the courtier’s dog- 
gerel explains why no comet appeared 
when James I died. It would not be an 
unfit punishment, from a poet’s standpoint, 
if Sir Isaac were called back to these 
sublunary scenes and obliged to write an 
explanation of why a comet appeared when 
Edward VI passed away. We fancy his 
task would not be easy, that is, if he wished 
to flatter the memory of the late King. 


“John Chamberlain, Esq., to Sir Dudley 
Carleton. 
“ Lonpon. May 14, 1625. 


“P. S. Among many epitaphs and 
funeral elegies set out by Cambridge and 
Oxford, and other choice wits upon the 
late King’s [James I's] death, I sen! you 
this short one, which I take to be Sir 
Isaac Wake’s, for it came thence in his 
hand. 


Question. 


“Can a king die, and we no comet see? 
Tell me, astrologers, how this can be. 


Answer. 


“Heaven's beacons burn not but to give 
alarm 

Unto a state of some ensuing harm. 

The angels carrying up our blessed king 

Did with still music sweet requiem sing. 

No innovation being to be heard, 

Why should Heaven summon men _ unto 
his guard? 

His spirit was redoubled on his son; 

And that was seen on his assumption.” 

(Birch. “The Court and Times of 
Charles the First,” vol. I, p. 23). 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Special efforts are being made by both the 
New York and the Brooklyn Councils of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society to provide 
fresh air outings for as many as possible 
of the poor children of the city that come 
under their care. The New York Superior 
Council has a very comfortable and attrac- 
tive summer farm at Spring Valley, where 
325 children can be accommodated at once. 
The Sisters of Mercy have charge, and each 
child is kept two weeks. About 3,000 chil- 
dren are thus cared for during the hot 
season at a cost of something like $15,000. 
During the winter, convalescent mothers and 
children are also sent to this farm. The 
office of the Society is at 375 Lafayette 
Street, Manhattan. 

The Brooklyn Society three years ago 
purchased a former seashore hotel at Free- 
port, Long Island, and have the summer 
home there under the direction of the re- 
ligious community known as the Daughters 
In this house 190 children can 
So far 


3rooklyn 


»f Wisdom. 
be kept for the usual two weeks. 
the funds at the disposal of the 
Vincentians allow them to keep the Free- 
port house open for only two summer 
months, but they hope soon to do much 
better, for the officials of the Brooklyn 
Council are both progressive and practical. 
A year ago they began the collection and 
disposal of household waste for the benefit 
of the charities. This move has resulted 
most satisfactorily. Not only have the pro- 
ceeds of the collected waste paid for the 
necessary details of quite a respectable col- 
lecting plant of wagons, horses, etc., which 
has put the enterprise on a substantial and 
income producing basis, but its managers 
have already been able to contribute $500 
to this fresh-air fund. This 
Brooklyn waste experiment is being anx- 
iously watched by Vincentians elsewhere, 
and the Brooklynites now feel convinced 
that they have made it a practical success 
worthy of being imitated in all the large 
centres where the disposition of house- 
hold waste can be turned into a source of 
revenue for charitable endeavor. 

Another commendable effort to provide 
some comfort for poor city children, during 
the hot months, is the summer home for 
boys at Monroe, N. Y., about fifty miles 
from the city, maintained by the Jesuit 
Mission of Our Lady of Loretto, 303 Eliza- 
beth Street, of which the Rev. W. H. 
Walsh, S.J., is the director. Here boys are 
taken in relays of fifty and kept two weeks 
in pure mountain air and given plenty of 
The cost is five dollars 
a week for each boy. Solid moral benefit 
as well as physical improvement is secured 
by their stay in the country. Catholics who 


season’s 


nourishing food. 


are blessed with the means to spend the 





summer in cool and comfortable resorts 
ought not to forget their many poorer 
brethren, especially the little children, who 
have to swelter in the crowded districts of 
the city. Certainly the generosity of non- 
Catholics in this direction should be a 
potent motive to provide the managers of 
such worthy charities as are cited above 
with ample means to continue and further 
extend a work so productive of the most 
excellent results. 

Drought and a scourge of grasshoppers 
have impelled sheep owners of Montana 
to make a telegraphic appeal to the 
Forest Service that the Beartooth and 
Absoraka National Forests Reserves be 
thrown open to the flocks. The District 
Forester of Missoula, Mont., has been in- 
structed to offer all the relief possible 
without injury to the forests. 





Figures submitted to the British Royal 
Commission on Divorce, put the United 
States second on the list. The number of 
divorces per 100,000 of the population are 
for Japan 215, United States 73, Switzer- 
land 32, France 23, Germany 15, England 
and Wales 2. Mr. Newton Crane, member 
of the United States Federal Bar and of 
the English Bar, informed the Commission 
that one marriage in every fifteen or pos- 
sibly sixteen would at the present rate be 
dissolved by divorce. He attributes the in- 
crease of divorce to the levity with which 
people regard marriage, and the legal 
laxity which made divorce cheap and 
otherwise easily secured. 





There is in Italy an independent State 
still smaller than the republic of San 
Marino. It is the Republic of Tavolara, 
a small island on the northeast coast of 
Sardinia. This island, which contains 175 
inhabitants, was declared independent in 
1836, by Charles Albert, King of Sar- 
dinia. Paul I ascended the throne of 
Tavolara and held it till his death in 1882. 
The islanders then proclaimed themselves 
a republic with woman suffrage. The 
President is elected for six years. By an 
act dated 1887 the Italian Government 
recognized once more the independence of 
Tavolara. 





The recent school census shows that the 
population of Chicago has passed the 
2,000,000 mark. The total minor popula- 
tion of the city is 814,115, an increase of 
66,768 over the census of 1908. Based on 
the minor count, the total population is 
2,100,000. Children of German parentage 
take the first rank, followed by Poles, Rus- 
sians and Irish. The total population, ac- 
cording to the school census of 1908, was 
1,922,336. In 1904 the population was 
1,714,144. 





PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Dr. Charles F. McKenna, who has been 
so long and prominently identified with 
Catholic Charitable organizations in New 
York, sends the following letter to the 
Baltimore, Md., Manufacturer's Record, of 
July 14: 

“T write to voice my dissent from the 
views you express in your editorial of this 
week regarding the placing of foundlings 
from New York in homes in Texas and 
Louisiana. Particularly do | feel that you 
will be misled if you place reliance upon the 
words of the insane-asylum superit.tendent 
whom you quote. I defy that gentleman to 
make good his statements about ‘ planting 
of seed of greater degeneration,’ etc. 

“T have been secretary for elev.n years 
of the Catholic Home Bureau of this city, 
engaged in placing dependent children in 
family homes. In that time we placed 
something like 2,500 children, none south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, and a large 
number of them foundlings. I can truth- 
fully assert that no observer, a physician 
or insane-asylum superintendent or any- 
body else can distinguish between found- 
lings and those who were not foundlings, 
or can find any special taint in the found- 
lings to any greater degree than in the 
others. 

“T only wish that those who write caus- 
tically upon this subject could know what 
we know of the way in which children thus 
transplanted assume normal conditions of 
life and become, in fact, very valuable 
assets of the community. Our records are 
open to you in particular, and it would give 
me pleasure to have our annual reports 
forwarded to you if you will express the 
wish to receive them. 

“T have resigned lately from the secre- 
taryship I speak of by reason of the press 
of my private business and the growth of 
the charity, of which I am very proud as a 
private citizen and child lover. But I ap- 
peal to you to correct the public impression 
regarding the fate of foundlings. It is a 
gross misapprehension, and if kept up will 
only cause the unwisdom of ‘he past in 
every respect to be continued, leading to 
the destruction of very lovable souls and 
useful citizens. 

“The above is not written necessarily 
for publication, but only that I might in- 
terest you in my point of view, for I want 
to correct the evil done by the insane- 
asylum superintendent and to uphold the 
thesis that foundlings placed with good 
citizens make good citizens.” 

To this the editor of the Manufacturer's 
Record added this comment :— 

“In the editorial to which Dr. 
Kenna refers we did not undertake 
enter into a discussion of foundlings gen- 
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erally, their causes and their prevention. 
Nor did we expect individuals or organ- 
izations in New York city interested in 
placing New York foundlings in other 
States to agree with our opposition to 
such a practice. The protest we made was 
against the ever-increasing tendency of 
divers ‘ philanthropies’ of New York city 
to use the South in the solution of their 
local problems, whether congestion of 
foundling asylums or congestion of un- 
desirable aliens on the East Side. We con- 
tended that it is the duty of each State to 
solve its own social problems in its own 
way, and that it had no right to seek re- 
lief from its own burdens at the expense 
of other States. We insist that there are 
too many bureaus, committees and other 
agencies in New York looking to the South 
as a relief from their burdens or for other 
purposes, and, as they emerge, we shall 
continue to advise the South against giving 
any of them countenance of any sort.” 





The Chicago Tribune pays the following 
graceful tribute to His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons, on the occasion of his seventy- 
sixth birthday, July 23: 

“Venerable and venerated by Americans 
of all creeds, James (Cardinal) Gibbons 
to-day rounds out his seventy-sixth year. 
For nearly a quarter of a century one of 
the princes of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the years of his honorable citizenship in the 
American republic began with majority. 
Cardinal Gibbons was born in Baltimore 
and the soundness and elevation of his 
patriotism, his distinguished and never 
failing service in the interest of good gov- 
ernment and social progress, his enlighten- 
ment and eloquent power as a leader of 
thought and action, have raised him high 
among America’s sons. Sectarianism and 
differences of religious faith have not 
threatened the respect and confidence in 
which his fellow countrymen have held him, 
and to-day every good American joins in 
paying homage to a character of exalted 
worth, full of honorable years and happy 
in the fruition of a long life spent nobly 
in the service of God and humanity.” 





Mention was made in AMERICA recently, 
in the articles on the wartime chaplains, of 
the Rev. John Bannon, S.J., formerly of 
St. Louis, Mo., and now of Dublin, Ire- 
land. The Rev. Dr. Phelan, editor uf the 
St. Louis Western Watchman, who, now 
abroad, is sending to his paper a diary of 
his trip. Writing from Dublin, on July 26, 
he says: “I visited the Jesuit Church on 
Gardner street and saw Father Bannon, 
who built St. John’s Church in St. Louis, 
and who has been at the head of the Jes- 
uits almost since he left Price’s rebel army 
away back in 1865. He said I did not look 
like the pictures he had of me, and he told 





me where we last saw each other on Fourth 
and Chestnut nearly fifty years ago. He is 
82, and is very heavy; but the same cheer- 
ful and happy-minded man he always was. 
We had a long talk about the St. Louis of 
ante-bellum times.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Archbishop Farley presided at the mili- 
tary field Mass, celebrated at Grant City, 
Staten Island, on last Sunday by Bishop 
Rhode, of Chicago, in presence of 40,000 
Catholic Poles, to commemorate the five 
hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
Gruenwald. Mgr. Lavelle, V. G., and 
many of the local Polish priests assisted 
at the Mass, after which sermons were 
preached to the multitude from five pulpits, 
erected in different parts of the field. 
Patriotic exercises then took up the rest 
of the day. Archbishop Farley, Bishop 
Rhode, Mgr. Lavelle, the priests, and a 
number of distinguished civilians were en- 
tertained at luncheon after the ceremonies. 
At Baltimore, on July 17, Bishop Corrigan, 
auxiliary to Cardinal Gibbons, was the 
celebrant at a similar celebration, and in 
Philadelphia, on July 18, Mgr. Turner, 
Archbishop Ryan’s vicar-general, was the 
celebrant. In St. Louis, Milwaukee, Boston, 
Providence, Buffalo and other centres 
where Polish Catholics are numerous, the 
anniversary was also observed by a com- 
bination of religious and patriotic cere- 
monies—military Mass in the open air or 
solemn Masses in the leading church, fol- 
lowed by parades and jubilation. All were 
attended by many thousand participants. 





It is announced from Rome that during 
his visit to the Montreal Eucharistic Con- 
gress, Cardinal Vannutelli will be accom- 
panied by Mgr. Ferdinand’ De Croij, Pro- 
tonotary Apostolic and Dean of Mons, 
Belgium; Mgr. Sante Tampieri, Minu- 
tante of the Secretariate of State, and by 
Mr. Thomas H. Kelly, Private Chamber- 
lain of Sword and Cape. Mr, Kelly is a 
son of the late Eugene Kelly, the banker 
of New York. 





A new church was recently opened at 
Loughduff, County Cavan, Ireland, mainly 
through the generosity of the Rev. Thos. 
S. O’Reilly, pastor of the Church of the 
Holy Name, Brooklyn, N. Y. Father 
O’Reilly gave £1,500 towards the building, 
and promised a further sum of money for 
a second church in the district. The only 
condition he laid down was that the new 
church should not be built on the site of 
the old church. 





The month of June was celebrated by 
the Catholic Journalists of Paris who, to 
the number of forty, spent a night at the 





Basilica of Montmartre in adoration and 
reparation. Representatives of La Croix, 
L’Univers, le Peupie francais and of other 
journals were present. The nocturnal 
adoration was opened by an address by 
Abbé Crépin and closed with general com- 
munion. 





Freemasons could count 171 of their 
fraternity in the French Chamber elected 
in 1906. There have been 131 Freemasons 
returned by the electors of 1910. There 
are ten million electors in France, and only 
30,000 Freemasons, yet they claim they can 
influence 290 deputies. 





The Executive Committee of the Arch- 
diocesan Union of the Holy Name Society 
of New York are making arrangements for 
sending a delegation to the Eucharistic 
Congress. Representatives of the numerous 
branches of the Society in New York and 
New Jersey will be present at the Ponti- 
fical Mass on September 10, and take part 
in the procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment through the streets of Montreal, 
which will be the principal event of the 
Congress. The Catholic Club will also 
send a numerous representation to the Con- 
gress. 





The annual retreat at the Vatican took 
place this year in the first week of July. 
His Holiness Pius X, dispensing with all 
ceremony, followed the spiritual exercises 


like the humblest of the exercitants. 
Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of 
State, and all the other officials of the 


ecclesiastical court were present, some 
forty in all, including the Master of the 
Sacred Palace, Father Albert Lepidi, O.P., 
and members of Religous Orders. The ex- 
ercises were given by Father Octavius Tur- 
chi, S.J., and at the end of the retreat the 
blessing was given by His Holiness. 


PERSONAL 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons cele- 
brated his seventy-sixth birthday on July 
23. He passed the day at the country 
home of a friend near Westminster, Md. 
The Cardinal received many letters and 
telegrams of congratulation from all parts 
of the country. 





The will of the late E. Francis Riggs, of 
Washington, D. C., was filed for probate 
on July 18. It provides for the following 
charitable bequests: St. Vincent’s Orphan 
Asylum, $5,000; St. Joseph’s Orphan Asy- 
lum, $5,000; St. Ann’s Orphan Asylum, 
$5,000; Washington Home for Incurables, 
$5,000; Little Sisters of the Poor, $10,000; 
Georgetown College, $10,000; the pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, $10,000. 
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ECONOMICS 


According to the Dublin Leader the tax- 
ation of whiskey in the Lloyd George Bud- 
get is over 700 per cent. on the value of 
the article, and the ultimate consumer taxes 
himself 1,300 per cent. in addition. The 
distiller delivers a gallon of high-grade or 
“pot still” whiskey at 48 cents, on which 
there is a duty of $3.52, bringing the cost 
to $4. As this is over-proof about three- 
fifths water is added, and selling at ten 
cents a glass, it costs the consumer $8.65 
per gallon, or 2,000 per cent. on the dis- 
tiller’s price. The Leader advocates hold- 
ing the tax as it has lessened both con- 
sumption of liquor and the Irish revenue, 
and its financial disadvantages will be amply 
compensated for on other and more credit- 
able lines. 


New capital issues for the last six 
months in the United States exceed 
$1,000,000,000. New charters to the extent 
of $1,120,000,000 have been taken out by 
companies capitalized at $1,000,000 and up- 
wards during the five months ending 
July 1, more than doubling the amount 
for the same period last year. Immigra- 


tion, railroad traffic, building and the de- 
for industrial fabrics, especially of 
fabricated and structural all on 
the increase, and our exports are again in 


‘ 


mand 
steel are 
excess of our imports. 

Reports to the Manufacturer's Record 
show that contracts have been let for the 
drainage and reclamation of some 500,000 
acres in Mississippi and Louisiana and 
Texas, and also for the reclamation of the 
Florida Everglades. Many industrial en- 
terprises, involving large capital and in- 
cluding cotton and oil mills, factories for 
the making of tools, machinery, textiles, 
agricultural implements and electrical plants 
for the utilization of power, are 
starting up all over the South, indicating 
a large sweep of industrial development. 
The capital, as well as the promoters, are 
to a large extent from the North, but the 
South is doing much on its own account. 


water 


During the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year, as shown by the trade return 
published by the Canadian Government on 
July 20, Canada’s amounted to 
$109,384,187, an increase of $27,281,997 over 


imports 


the corresponding three months of 1909. 
Exports totalled $57,648,937, an increase of 
$8,321,933. For the month of Jure alone 
imports show an increase of seven million 
and an increase of three million 
dollars. 

Financial reports are equally encouraging. 
The June 30 statement of the chartered 
banks of Canada shows deposits on demand 


as $263,417,539, an increase of $6,765,904 


exports 











over deposits on May 31. Savings deposits 


have increased $9,751,075. Call a short 
loans have increased $3,439,908, namely, 
from $58,159,050 to $61,598,958. Current 


loans in Canada are $349,145,920, an increase 
of $5,899,402. Call and short loans made 
by Canadian banks abroad increased by 
$4,692,636. In all, Canadian banks have on 
loan outside of the Dominion $168,345,345. 
The bank note circulation increased during 
the month of June by $2,587,287. 


The State Commissioner of Labor for 
New York issues a bulletin relating to 
idleness and employment in the trades that 
have been unionized. The percentage of 
wage-earners out of employment on April 
1 was only 16.1. The percentage of the idle 
during the year 1908 was 35.7; in 1909 it 
was 21.1, and the average for the fourteen 
years, 1897-1910, was 19.9. Nearly all the 
thirteen ciassified groups of labor show a 
decrease in the percentage of idleness dur- 
ing the year and the wages were more than 
2 per cent. higher. 

Charles M. Schwab, of the 
sethlehem Steel Corporation, says, in ref- 
erence to the outlook in the steel trade: 

‘I am not a rampant optimist, neither am 
I a pessimist. I am taking a conservative 
view of the situation. While there has been 
a falling off in orders over the last several 
months in steel as well as other branches of 
business, I look for a spirited revival in 
steel in the fall. It will follow assurances 
of substantial crops. The country is on a 
solid foundation, and business will become 
stronger with the gradual restor tion of 
confidence, the basis for which will be good 
crops. Orders already booked assure fair 
operations for the steel mills through the 


president 


summer months.” 


SCIENCE 


The Paris Academy of Science announces 
that Drs. Berthelot and Gaudecon have suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of the ultra-violet 
rays, generated by the mercury-vapor lamp, 
in artificially reproducing the synthetic 
process performed by chlorophyll. The pro- 
cess consists of the assimilation of carbon 
into higher combinations. With carbonic 
acid and steam they obtained a ternary 
combination ending in starch and sugar. 
Then followed a quaternary combination 
ending possibly in artificial albumen, a 
product of tremendous complexity, consist- 
ing of from 100 to 130 components, accord- 
ing to Professor Fisher, of the University 
of Berlin. 

The original proposal of Prof. L. A, 
Grosclaude for the universal introduction 
f his so-called “invariable calendar,” was 
made some ten years ago at the meeting 








of the Section d’horlogerie of the Société 
des Arts of Geneva. At a recent meeting 
of the International Chambers of Commerce 
in London, his proposal was presented for 
commendation, and, according to report, 
favorably reported. Grosclaude claims that 
his system will eliminate all anomalies of 
the Gregorian Calendar, will effect an equal- 
ization of the days of the month, establish 
a coincidence between the date and the day 
of the week, and bring about a reform of 
the most troublesome inconsistency, the 
variable date of Easter. 

The American Consul reports an import- 
ant invention in Germany for non-dirigible 
balloons, a gas far more buoyant than any 
hitherto known. This gas is produced by 
forcing ordinary illuminating gas through 
long tubes heated to very high tempera- 
tures. The effect of this heat is to consume 
all the carbon particles and to deliver a 
purer product, By this process the gas is 
robbed of its characteristic odor and is 
rendered free from benzine, a troublesome 
solvent agent on the material used to render 


balloons air-tight and  gas-proof. The 
specific quantity of the gas is 0.22, less than 


one-fourth the weight of air, and its capac- 
ity of supporting weight when compared 
with ordinary illuminating gas is as ten 
to seven. 

Glass mirrors, backed with films of gold 
leaf by the new Cowper-Cowles process, 
when used as reflectors, besides eliminating 
the annoying whitish glare of reflectors 
fitted with silver and mercury mirrors, are 
possessed of a greater penetrating power in 
fogs. Their adoption in the search-light 
construction of the future seems assured. 





From an analysis, by a process peculiarly 
his own of the gases emitted by several 


Vesuvian minerals, Professor A. Piutti 
finds that helium is present in per- 
ceptible quantities in these gases. He was 


also able to detect the presence of this rare 
metal in so small a quantity of the air, 
gathered about Naples, as three and one- 
half cubic centimeters. Helium is some- 
times known as “sun metal,” thus called 
because it was found by the aid of a spectro- 
scope in the sun before it was known to 
exist on our globe. 


In 1906 E. Guyon was able to determine 
time by means of telephonic coincidence 
between Paris and Riest with an accuracy 
of 0.003 seconds under favorable conditions. 
Recently Claude, Ferrie and Driencourt, 
with a new type of apparatus operating 
between Paris and Montsouri, have insti- 
tuted a comparison between telephonic and 
radio-telegraphic transmission with the re- 
sult that the probable errors show a mean 
error of comparison to be about 0.0006 
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seconds. A set of pendulums with special 

silver contacts were employed to work the 

sparking apparatus for the wireless signals. 
F. Tonporr, s.J. 





Maguire and Gatchell, of Dublin, adver- 
tise The “Erin” Automatic Gas Appara- 
tus, invented by Rev. Wm. O’Leary, S.J., 
Professor of Science at Mungret College, 
Limerick, as “the simplest and most effi- 
cient apparatus for the production of 
petrol gas yet devised.” The supply of 
water pressure and of petrol and the feeding 
arrangements are all automatically con- 
trolled. The lighting of a single burner 
is sufficient to start the plant and make 
the gas immediately available, without fur- 
ther adjustment. It supplies gas at half 
the usual cost, and is especially suitable for 
colleges and schools. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Henry Geron, S.J., died at Holy 
Trinity rectory in Boston, on July 15, aged 
73. He entered the Society of Jesus in 
October, 1859. On the fiftieth anniversary 
of this event he was tendered a public tes- 
timonial of affection and esteem by the 
parishioners of the Holy Trinity Church, 
and the German Catholics of Boston. 

Shortly after his ordination he was sent 
as a missionary to India, where he labored 
for sixteen years. Recalled he spent ten 
years in England, after which he came to 
this country. For the last five years he 
has been assistant pastor of the Holy 
Trinity parish. 

* * * 


Rev. Joseph Desaulniers, until recently 
pastor of St. Anthony’s Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn., died of cancer, on July 20, at 
Nicolet, Canada. He was a native of 
Canada and ordained priest June 1, 1887. 
Later, becoming affiliated with the diocese 
of Hartford, he was during his ministry 
there most influential among the French 
Canadians, for whose spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare he spent his energies without 
stint. 

* *K 7” 

Rey. John K. Larkin, died on July 13, 
in the National Soldiers’ Home, Johnson 
City, Tenn, of which institution he was 
chaplain. He was born 60 years ago at 
Newcastle West, County Limerick, Ireland, 
and ordained priest at Maynooth, in 1878. 
For several years he taught at Mt. St. 
Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md.; then at St. 
Patrick’s College, Columbus, Ohio. Parish 
work afterwards occupied his time in vari- 
ous parts of Ohio and Tennessee. In 
Memphis, he was for thirteen years, rector 
of St. Bridget’s Church, and three years 
ago he was made chaplain of the Soldiers’ 
Home. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Tue Most Mopern or WEEK ENps. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few men who believe in God, one 
Jesuit priest, the simplest accommodations 
for a Week End, and a chapel for Mass, 
are all that is needed for this new and 
thrilling experience. Perhaps the official 
name is a drawback, as a “ Retreat” has 
a ghostly suggestion for an active Catholic 
engaged in business in New York; but, like 
other bogies, this vanishes with contact. 
There were thirty men at Fordham Uni- 
versity last week, and they had an experi- 
ence within sight of the New York Central 
tracks and the Third Avenue L, that 
one of them who left on Sunday night to 
return to Bridgeport for Monday’s work, 
characterized as beating “the Third De- 
gree of any old organization to nothing.” 
Eighteen of the men had been through the 
Exercises before, a year ago, and were 
back for their annual pleasure. The rest 
were almost all brought in by the enthu- 
siasts of the previous year. Next year at 
about the same season, there will be thirty 
of the “Old Guard,” whether the Retreat 
is held at Fordham or elsewhere. 

“ Who hath a book hath but to r ad, 

And he may be a king indeed.” 

Much more ‘so, if the book of Self, the 
diary of life, be edited by the Master 
Author of Life, brought down to date and 
expurgated by the pausing spirit of the 
man who writes it, and the heart of the 
writer be made wise for future chapters. 
The Week End Retreat is for such purpose, 
and for many more that make for rest 
and strong peace in the soul. Before Mass, 
a meditation made for a half hour in the 
garden upon prepared matters of real in- 
terest begins the Saturday. Some of the 
points considered are—‘ Why was Man 
made?”—‘‘Is Sin the only real evil? ”"— 
“Why God became Man?” There was no 
trouble thinking on such things under the 
trees. After Mass, at which many went to 
Communion, breakfast was served. During 
the morning the exercitants heard two 
conferences in the chapel, and had a little 
time to turn them over, wh.ch some do 
alone, and others with a friend or even 
over a cigar. The Retreat library was use- 
ful when, perhaps, a science teacher from 
a State institution was bending his week 
end thoughts towards the attitude of the 
Catholic Church regarding evolution; or if 
any point of history or doctrine occurred 
during the day’s conversation or considera- 
tions. Silence sounds tiresome, if obliga- 
tory, but many a chat took place over old: 
mental puzzles that pleasant Saturday and 
Sunday. The Rosary was recited in public 
about five o’clock; one conference took 
place in the afternoon; prayers for the 





night came early. Altogether, Saturday 
was delightfully novel and exhilarating in 
results obtained from within, opposed, of 
course, to the usual routine of a holiday 
as a business. 

Sunday was spent in much the same way 
as Saturday, but it went with more verve 
and ease all round. The calm of Sunday 
evening was unaccountably deep, like a 
sunset of one’s past life, and it rested 
upon men who had all been to the sacra- 
ments of Confession and Communion, and 
had personally and quietly reestablished 
themselves in Christian principles for the 
year to come, and absolutely (this it was 
that mattered so enormously to every man 
there and to those with whom he had 
social and business relations) squared 
themselves, mind, heart, and soul, accord- 
ing to the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The idea of these Week Ends came from 
Europe, but fits in unexpectedly well with 
our conditions, as a part of the purpose of 
the present Pope of restoring all things in 
Christ. If a large number of Catholics 
made the retreat annually, the general tone 
of the laity would rise to better practice, 
and influence those outside the Church. It 
seems paradoxical, but the movement is 
meant for employers of labor and their 
employees, and for these primarily, even 
before professional men. The reason is 
that our national troubles are largely social, 
and the Catholic Church can offer but one 
solution. It is, “Do you, each employer 
and each employee, try personally to be a 
Christ-man; a Catholic, indeed, if that is 
your faith, but a Christian, at any rate. 
After that, solve the problem. Then, your 
answer will be right.” 

CHRISTOPHER Ropert STAPLETON, 

Yonkers, N. Y. 





CLERICAL VISITORS IN ARGENTINA. 


To the Editor of AMeErIca: 

We have recently had among us a dis- 
tinguished priest from the United States 
in the person of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Warren Currier. Priests from North 
America are not often seen in Buenos 
Aires, though we are always glad to wel- 
come them to our young and great city. 
This “young giant,” as the United States 
Minister called Argentina, in his speech at 
the opening of the International Congress 
of Americanists, always extends the arms 
of hospitality to its guests. The visit of 
Rev. Dr. Currier was especially pleasing to 
us Catholics, as he came to represent the 
United States at a scientific congress. Sur- 
prise was expressed on all sides that a 
Catholic Priest should have been ap- 
pointed to such a mission, for the impres- 
sion has prevailed here that the United 
States is a country thoroughly and essen- 
tially Protestant, as though it had a national 
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Church. Such an impression is naturally 
strengthened by the fact that a certain 


here calls itself 
It is safe to say 


Protestant denomination 
the “ American Church.” 
that Dr. Currier’s visit has made an ex- 
cellent impression, and, if anything, served 
to increase sympathy for the United States, 
—as sympathy which the poular minister of 
the United States, Mr. Sherrill, has done 
so much to strengthen. There is a growing 
admiration in our younger clergy for the 
\merican spirit and for the activity of the 
Catholic Church in North America; and 
ccasional visits like that of Dr. Currier 
will serve to bring the Church of Latin 
America closer to those of the North. 

3y a Providential coincidence, the Rev. 
Father MacDonald, chaplain of the United 


States ship North Carolina, arrived in 
Suenos Aires a few days after Dr. Cur- 
rier. Both were guests of the Passionist 
Fathers. Our Archbishop showed his 


appreciation by inviting them to a break- 
fast, at which were present Mgr. Romero, 
the Auxiliary Bishop of the Diocese; Mgr. 
Jara, Bishop of Serena, Chile—a distin- 
guished orator, and Mgr. Costamagna, of 
the Congregation and Vicar 
Apostolic of Southern Argentina. 

It thus happened that the uniform of the 

American navy at the table of 
a South American Archbishop, together 
with several chaplains of the Spanish navy 
and of the Alfonso Doce, the ship placed 
at the service of the Infanta Isabel, who is 
Buenos Aires. 
Dr. Currier spoke on Sunday at 
San Migiiel church, one of the most im- 
portant in Buenos Aires. The lecture, ar- 
ranged by the Passionist Fathers, was de- 
livered in English before a !arge and re- 
presentative congregation. There are 
thousands of British and America subjects 
in Aires, and a lecture like that 
given by Rev. Dr. Currier is always ap- 
preciated. He spoke on the present honor- 
able position of Catholics in certain so- 
called Protestant countries, and his report 
especially of the numerical strength and 
prosperity of the Church in the United 
States was a pleasant surprise to many 
here, who were quite unaware of 
the triumphs achieved by Catholicity up 
in the North. Rev. Dr. Currier left on 
Tuesday, the 7th inst., for the Pacific 
Coast. 
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DomINIc. 
Buenos Aires, June 10. 


The Independent on DANTE AND Pius X. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In an article on “Dante and Pius X,” 
The Independent of July 14th prir‘s many 
things that are not in accordance with the 
facts. The writer charges Pius X with 
seeking “to impede the country’s 








[Spain’s] progress by retaining control of 
the schools.” The inference from the 
charge is that a country controlled by re- 
ligious schools cannot make progress; but 
Spain herself is a proof of the contrary. 
She was the greatest power in Europe 
when she was dominated by Catholic 
schools, and has been losing power in pro- 
portion to her progress in infidelity. If 
atheism and infidelity promote progress, as 
The Independent would have us infer, what 
accounts for the present condition of 
Spain, Portugal, France and Italy, honey- 
combed by atheists and anarchists? How 
does the attempt to keep religion in the 
schools impede progress? Has The Inde- 
pendent become the advocate of Ferrer’s 
anarchistic schools? How would it do to 
import them into New York? 

The Independent tries to sustain its con- 
tention against Pius X and the Catholic 
Church, of which he is the infallible, visible 
Head, by quoting Dante. But the writer of 
the article shows that he has only a passing 
acquaintance with the great Italian poet. 
Some things written by The Independent 
editor will amuse your readers. I have 
room only for a few of them: “ Between 
Rome and the Alps,” he says, “there is 
scarcely a man, woman, or child on whom 
an appeal in the music of Dante’s verse 
would be lost.” What a wonderfully en- 
lightened people they must be over there! 
Certainly far ahead of us New Yorkers; 
for thousands of us do not know the name 
of our own great poet, Shakespeare, and 
countless are the good citizens who have 
never read one of his verses. If the 
writer of that article went into a Neapoli- 
tan or a Roman barber-shop and inquired 
about Dante, he would be very likely be 
referred to the neighboring dentist who 
takes care of the “ Denti.” Such things 
have happened. But The Independent 
writer wanted to make a phrase. 

Again says The Independent, “ notwith- 
standing some quaint ideas, his treatise De 


Monarchia is strangely modern.” Very 
strangely modern. Apart from the fact 
that it is written in Latin and in the 


Scholastic fashion, neither of which is 
modern, it pleads for a universal monarchy 
—and not a republic, and one that should 
be ruled by both Pope and King. Are 
these ideas modern? “ Cesar,” says Dante, 
“should show to Peter the same reverence 
that the first-born son owes to his father, 
so that illumined by a ray of paternal grace 
he may shed more perfect light over the 
terrestrial globe.” Is that modern? 
Canalejas and Briand and the politicians 
of Rome would do well to study Dante. 
Nor was “ Dante a Protestant before the 
Reformation, or a Roman Catholic Protest- 
ant "—a Spanish bull by the way. Dante, it 
must be remembered, was an intense hater. 





He put all heretics in hell, and with them 
a few of the popes who did not accept his 
Ghibelline theories on civil government, 
which would have made of Italy a German 
province. But Dante was a sincere Catho- 
lic, a student of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
he usually follows the Angelic Doctor’s 
teaching, both in theology and in philosophy. 
He always recognized the sublime office of 
the Sovereign Pontiffs, and one of the most 
terrible denunciations of crime ever written 
are the words of the twentieth Canto of 
the “ Purgatorio,” condemning the outrage 
perpetrated by the French under Nogaret 
upon the person of Boniface VIII, at 
Anagni. Let us quote to show how 
“modern” Dante was: 

“To hide with dire guilt 

Past ill and future Lo! the flower de luce 

Enters Alanga; in His Vicar Christ 

Himself a captive, and His mockery 

acted again. 

Lo! to His holy lip the vinegar and gall 

once more applied; 

And He ’twixt living robbers doomed to 

bleed. 

Lo! the new Pilate, of whose cruelty 

Such violence cannot fill the measure up, 

With no decree of sanction, pushes on 

Into the temple of his yet eager sails. 

O Sovran Master! when shall I rejoice 

To see the vengeance which Thy wrath 

well pleased 

In secret silence broods.” 

(Purgatorio, Canto XXV, v. 87.) 

He calls the Pope “the prefect of the 
divine forum ;” “ the instrument of the Holy 
Ghost ;” “ the true interpreter of holy Scrip- 
ture;” “the true guide of the Faith.” All 
of which go to show that Dante was by 
no means a “Modernist.” A score of 
kindred passages might be quoted from 
Dante’s works in proof of his loyalty to 
the Holy See and to all the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church, and yet The Inde- 
pendent calls Dante “a Roman Protestant.” 
Continuing the screed, the writer says, 
“one is not surprised that the Order of 
Jesuits, with few exceptions, has hated 
Dante cordially for 300 years,” which ex- 
plains, no doubt, how they made their most 
distinguished scholar, Leo XIII, such an 
enthusiastic lover of Dante. 

Some fine day when the Ferrers of Spain, 
and the Nathans of Rome, and all of that 
ilk who are promoting “progress” in 
France and Italy, will have abundantly 
scattered their seed in this country where 
the soil is being prepared for it by educa- 
tors without religion, certain shallow 
writers may reconsider their calumnies . 
against Dante, and the Pope, 

“Who to great Peter’s sacred Chair 
succeeds.” 

(Inferno, Canto II, v. 24.) 
H. A. B. 


New York, July 20. 











